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Specialists for nearly 50 years 
Advisory Service free of charge 
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BURGLAR AND FIRE ALARM CO. LTD. 
The Security Centre, 54 Wilson St., London, E.C.2. 
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UNIFORM 
for SECURITY 


This Company specialises in the production of made to measure 
uniforms. Measuring and fitting can be personally carried out 
in London area and most other parts of the country. 


Best quality whipcords, 
Melton are used. 
your requirements. 
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Livery Uniforms for Security 

and Fire Officers, Gatekeepers, 

Factory Police, and Chauffeurs, 
etc. 


Please consult: 


PARSONS & STEWART 


810 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 4219 
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BURGLARY and FIRE 


The protection of buildings and property is a great 
problem if the risks of burglary and fire are to be 
reduced to the absolute minimum. The service that 
SECURICOR provides, with the establishment of 
SECURITY GUARDS at banks, factories, offices, 
warehouses, etc., gives the maximum protection 
against these increasing menaces to_ industrial 


property. 


It is estimated that SECURICOR 
is responsible for £600,000,000 
worth of property. To carry out 


Securicor Headquarters— 
Here in the Central Room 
of Old Swan House, 
Inspectors keep in 
constant touch with all 
Security Guards out on 
their assignments. 

Over 300 calls an hour. 


Motor Patrols constantly 


this task over 600 Security Guards 


are permanently employed. 


visit guards at the sites. 


Other Security Services in- 
clude advice and reports on 
all matters concerning 
security and any necessary 
investigation work is carried 
out by expert staff. A com- 
prehensive report on services 
available will be sent on 
request. 


¥% Advisory & Investigation 
Service 


¥ Internal Security Guards 
¥% Patrol Service 


¥% Telecontact Service 
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SECURICOR 


Security Specialists since 1935 





the largest organisation 
for security guards and security advice 


Old Swan House 17 Chelsea Embankment London, S.W.3 


FLAxman 4831 (22 


Securicor Ltd 





Telephone: lines) 
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Editorial 


THE Report for 1958 by the Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police is serious but not disastrous. 
The increase in crime recorded reached a new high level, 
but this was to be expected and in large measure had 
already been discounted. The figures for 1959 might 
indeed make even more gloomy reading. Even so, Sir 
Joseph Simpson is to be congratulated upon the level- 
headed and sensible attitude with which he is facing his 
problems. One thing that emerges from his review is 
his refusal to be panicked by public or Press criticism, 
and the support he gives to his Force, working as it does 
under the most difficult circumstances, is to be com- 
mended. He clearly sees that leadership is going to be 
a decisive factor in the coming decade, and the im- 
pression can be gained that he is looking for long-term 
rather than immediate success in the crime battle. 
Nevertheless, an objective assessment would be that 
the criminals—ranging from mere juveniles to hardened 
types—had the police on the run during 1958. 

It would be as well to admit that the present crime 
situation will be with us for at least five years. No doubt 
a reversal of the upward trend will emerge as the cycle 
proceeds. But the urgent need is to plan both strategy 
and tactics over a clear-cut limited period. Mr. Butler 
may be right in trusting to the remedial consequences of 
reform over a generation. Believers in the power of the 
deterrent are probably equally right in seeking to 
frighten initial offenders by harsher sentences. Yet 
neither policy can give the police the effective assistance 
they need over a broad front in the near future. 

Policy now requires that crime be accepted as a 
national and not merely an individual force’s problem. 
That involves a readiness by the police to recognise 
that organisation of their resources must be flexible and 
capable of stimulating public support. The Nottingham 
controversy indicates in its own way the extent of local 
powers and pride. But so far from emphasising the 
independence of police forces throughout the country, 
all recent experience points to the need for greater 
co-ordination against organised crime, whether through 
the Home Office, Scotland Yard, or a new police 
authority. In the case of the Metropolitan and other 
major forces, action, in any case, ought to follow on 
four primary aspects. 





A Black Year 


The first is that the authorities must show far greater 
attention to the science and technique of crime preven- 
tion. The Metropolitan Police started late in this 
approach, and even now the present effort is pretty 
anaemic. Pushing handbills through a small percentage 
of letter boxes is not really going to frighten off tough 
criminals at one level and dare-devil crime among the 
younger elements at the other. Unfortunately the recent 
report by the Inspectors of Constabulary gave little 
encouragement to crime prevention departments. 

Secondly, the present dither over the recruitment of 
a traffic corps should be ended. The Home Office and 
Scotland Yard ought to make a decision and stick to it. 
Either a traffic corps should be raised quickly to release 
the police for their main duties, or the police must decide 
to maintain their present responsibilities. In the second 
case more policemen will be required—which will, 
undoubtedly, mean greatly increased rates of pay. As 
Lord Parker, the Lord Chief Justice, said recently: 
“Surely money is better spent in doubling the police 
force than in doubling the prison accommodation ”’. 

Thirdly, it behoves the police to improve co-operation 
with allied security fields. Police pressure could go far to 
enforcing stricter security measures in industry, com- 
merce, and the insurance world. Equally every effort 
should be made to ensure the most complete liaison 
with the industrial security sections, who too often tend 
to be considered the poor relations of the police forces. 


Fourthly, a major attack must be made on the problem 
of the juvenile delinquent. Since they cannot be 
deported, they must be reformed or controlled, and to 
this end the youth clubs, the scouts, and the churches 
must all be brought in to encourage stricter supervision 
both at home and in leisure hours. In this aspect, too, 
some responsibility lies with the Home Office, and only 
a really vigorous effort at a combined rescue operation 
will be of value. 


Implementing a fourfold programme of this nature 
will not in itself guarantee results, but it would go far to 
providing a framework of attack. Certainly unless such 
a programme is initiated immediately, the crime situation 
may deteriorate to such an extent as ultimately to 
become out of control. 


What is Bank Security ? 


While police intensified their hunt for the gangs who 
robbed London banks and business firms of £33,000 in 
one week-end of safe-breaking activity, bank security 
officers have been studying all aspects of present raids 
and discussing measures to check the growing successes 
of highly organised and efficient bands of criminals. 

There are signs that the public and the Press are taking 
a profound interest in the urgent formulation of such 
measures. The Daily Telegraph, in a leading article, 
observes: 

“It is pertinent to ask why banks, whose very name 
advertises the loot within, are less interested than many 
other businesses in the conventional precautions against 
breaking-in.” 
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Meanwhile, the paper suggests that the bank’s cus- 
tomer is more likely to be puzzled than outraged at the 
apparent ease with which robbers can gain access to 
a bank, lug heavy equipment after them and spend 
undisturbed hours breaking into the safe. 

These points have been raised consistently in the 
columns of the Security Gazette over the past year. 
Indeed it was partly established to call attention to them 
and to do what it could to help those who shoulder the 
burden of security to find a solution to them. It is our 
hope that some effective and speedy action will result 
from the present concentration of thought and effort on 
what has become an urgent public problem. 
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RECORD INCREASE IN LONDON’S CRIME 


SIR JOSEPH SIMPSON’S 1958 REPORT 


HE report for 1958 by the Com- 

missioner of Police for the Metro- 
polis shows an increase in indictable 
crime of 20.7 per cent., the figures 
being 151,796 compared with 125,754 
in 1957. 

The total number of offences was 
the highest ever, nearly 18 per cent. 
more than in 1945, the previous peak 
year, and nearly 60 per cent. more 
than in 1938. 

There were increases in each of 
the three main groups of indictable 
offences. Breakings and _ other 
offences against property rose by the 
disquieting percentage of 35.3 and 
18.9 respectively. Each month of 
1958 showed this rise and December 


recorded the highest ever for a 
month. Breakings into warehouses, 


shops, and offices rose by 3,303, an 
increase of 30.7 per cent. 

Of the property stolen (excluding 
motor vehicles and bicycles) 38 per 
cent. consisted of cash, cheques, 
jewellery, and silver, and 13 per cent. 
of cloth and clothing. The estimated 


value of property stolen was 
£7,942,000 against £6,401,600 in 
1957. The Value recovered was 


£2,358,100—29.7 per cent. against 
31.5 per cent. in 1957. 

There were 558 cases of robbery 
and assault with intent to rob, 
40.2 per cent. more than 1957. Of 
the 308 committed outside premises, 
235 were in the street and, of them, 
42 involved messengers going to or 
from banks and offices, etc. 

The total number of motor vehicles 
either stolen or driven away without 
owner’s consent was 20,557, an 
increase of 5,488 (36.4 per cent.). 

Shoplifting offences reported rose 
by 814 to 4,461. 


Crimes Cleared Up 

The proportion of all indictable 
offences cleared up in 1958 (27.5 per 
cent.) was the lowest since 1947, but 
there was a good rise in successes 
against burglary. 

Over 1,400 arrests were made by 
the Flying Squad, the highest figure 
on record. Particular attention was 
paid to the increase in crimes in 
which explosives were used. The 19 
persons arrested were sentenced to 


This graph emphasises the 
rapid increase in crime in the 
last three years. 
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terms totalling 70 years, a fact which 
materially helped to reduce the 
incidence of this type of crime. 


General Comments 


Sir Joseph introduces his report 
with the comment: “perhaps the 
most distressing feature of the rise in 
crime today lies in the fact that 
neither the absence of real poverty 
nor the more progressive methods 
employed in dealing with delinquents 
appear to have done anything to 
reduce the volume of crime ” 

He records the heartening support 
from the public to the Force’s crime 
prevention measures and has decided 
to re-constitute the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee under the title of 
the Standing Advisory Crime Com- 
mittee. 

One important factor he empha- 
sises is the burden on C.1.D. officers. 
Against the recommended “ case 
load” of 150 crimes per detective 
per year, he records that his officers 
were saddled in 1958 with 258 cases 
each. 


Traffic Corps 


On the possibility of establishing 
a separate corps of traffic officers, Sir 
Joseph is keeping an open mind. 


1938 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1957 1952 1955 7954 7965 1956 1957 195% 
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A compromise might be effected 
through the scheme of parking 
meters and attendants “ without 
making too great an inroad into 
those functions of the police which 
by their very nature must remain 
vested in the police ”’. 


Public Relations 


The Commissioner expresses his 
full confidence in the outlook and 
conduct of his Force towards the 
public, while pointing out that police 
duty is very trying, especially when 
not all members of the public “ are 
blessed with an aura of charm and 
goodwill”. He advises patience 
towards the young officers who 
largely comprise the Force and 
praises his men for their firmness and 
courage against street violence. 


Sir Joseph gives considerable space 
to delineating the problems his— 
and any other—Force must face in 
their relations with a news-hungry 
Press and condemns attempts by 
reporters to build up rumours by 
guess-work or imagination. At the 
same time he expresses appreciation 
of the manner in which the Press has 
gone out of its way to support the 
Force in a number of projects. 
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DEPARTMENTAL STORE SECURITY 


201 Ways of Countering Losses 





By a STORE DIRECTOR 


" order to give an indication of the size of our business 
let me say that we are one of the best known groups of 
departmental stores—we have large stores in several different 
cities and employ a staff of over 10,000 and have a trade of 
many, many millions of pounds. 

I want this article to be anonymous because I must avoid 
upsetting our reliable and trustworthy staff by creating an 
impression that we don’t trust them, and | am not going to 
be the person who threw away years of excellent build-up 
of good staff relations by having our firm quoted as the one 
that had to take all the following precautions against the 
possible twists that could cost us money. 


* * * 


NKNOWN losses occurring in departmental stores 

can be divided into two main sections: Shop lifting 
by the public; and irregular obtaining of goods and cash 
by either the public or the staff by methods other than 
direct shop lifting. It is the second category to which the 
following remarks apply. 

Irregular obtaining of goods or cash nearly always 

arises from: 

(a) Having an imperfect system. 

(b) Slackness in applying the system, whether perfect 
or imperfect. 

(c) Lack of follow-up by the management who should 
be responsible. 

(d) Lack of definition of section responsibility. 

(e) Lack of supervision, inviting straight lifting of 
goods or cash. 

(f) A failure over the years to teach the good staff 
that their ultimate loyalty lies to the employer and 
not to a twisting colleague. 

The most perfect system is of no use unless follow-up 

and action follow recording. 


Documentary Procedure 


We have five main documents laying down a system: 

(1) A Guide to Counting House Procedure. 

(2) A Guide to Departmental Managers, plus a 
summarised version known as the Departmental 
Manager’s Attention Sheet. 

(3) A Staff Manager’s Attention Sheet. 

(4) A Counting House Manager’s Attention Sheet. 

(5) A Store Guide. 

And we have a Training Department which ensures that 
each member of the staff knows the Rules. 

From each of these five documents has been compiled 
a list of the many ways in which we can be robbed—each 
way numbered and codified, and it has been sent (one 
copy only) to each of our nine General Managers. The 
list is divided into four parts: 

Part A. The prevention of robbery by these methods 
is the responsibility of the General Manager, working 
through his subordinates on the Merchandise side of the 
business. 
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Part B. These are the responsibilities of the General 
Manager, working through his Staff Manager. 

Part C. These are the responsibilities of the General 
Manager, working through the Counting House Mana- 
ger. 

Part D are the responsibilities of Head Office Accounts. 

One copy only of the list is in possession of each 
General Manager, together with a register prepared so 
that he can see how far he is progressing in covering all 
loopholes. 


Monthly Checks 


Each month the General Manager gives out to the 
appropriate subordinate the security tests to be carried 
out—in precise instructions in words, and when he has 
satisfied himself, for example, that A7, Al2, B255 and 
C436 have been properly checked he will sign and date 
in the appropriate place in his own key register. 

Some of the loopholes are duplicated—for example, 
the claiming of excess commission appears on the list of 
both the Staff Manager and the Counting House 
Manager. The General Manager may or may not check 
both these sources on the same month. He checks it from 
the staff angle one month and from the counting house 
angle some subsequent month. 

Each month the General Manager reports to the Staff 
Director and the Administrative Director the code 
numbers of the methods tested, together with a brief 
statement showing anything unusual arising from the 
tests. The Staff Director keeps a central register and 
draws the General Manager’s attention to any weakness 
in their cover and circulates any unusual information 
arising from the previous month’s tests. 

General Managers do not wait for these notes, but 
take action immediately on anything that happens in 
their own stores and are very quick to follow-up with a 
check any weakness shown elsewhere. 


Advantages of System 


This is administration. But it does more than just 
administer. It stops loopholes and has a high preventive 
factor. 

It starts on the basis of a good system, with staff who 
have been trained and who know the rules. 

It caters for planned follow-up and action. While 
still leaving a lot of time for getting on with the business, 
it protects the profits arising from that business—in six 
months every known source of loss in every branch will 
have been examined. 

In a short article it is impossible to give a complete 
list of all the ‘* 201 ways in which we can be robbed ”’, 
but here are some examples with their correct preventive 
methods. They show small as well as big means of 
cheating. 
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A8 


Al3 


A48 


B231 


B236 


B249 


C415 


C416 


C417 


HOW TO DETECT DISHONESTY 


(The code number refers to the different parts of the General 
Manager’s List.) 


Specimen Trick 


Double payment—passing 
more than one invoice or 
copy against an original 
entry in Goods Received 
Book. 

Failure to register the 
amount of each sale in the 
cash register and the mis- 
appropriation of the 
money. 


Goods sent to out-workers 
for making-up and repair. 


The inclusion of ** Bogus 
Staff” on the salary lists. 


Theft of “parcels in the 
Parcel Office and between 
the department and the 
Parcel Office, and between 
the depot and the Parcel 
Office. 


Possibility of theft by cus- 
tomers taking more than 
one dress into fitting- 
rooms and leaving the 
building wearing a stolen 
garment under their own 
clothing. 

Goods being delivered un- 
paid for by the use of a 
discarded customer’s copy 
of a paid duplicate bill, to 


which an address has been | 


added. 

The addition of a name 
and address on a paid bill, 
and on the return of the 
flimsy this is used to send 
out other goods. 


Possibility of a paid flimsy 
bill being used to send out 
goods to own address. The 
alteration of the address 
for the delivery of goods. 
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Check 


Invoices must not be taken 
out of the Receiving 
Room. Invoices are to be 
checked to the entry in the 
Goods Received Book. 
Each sale must be re- 
corded separately on the 
cash register. Merchan- 
dise, etc. must not be 
allowed to obscure the 
readings. The machine 
ticket must be handed to 
the customer. 

The Departmental Mana- 
ger is to examine all 
records and follow up. 
Counting House Manager 
is to watch the issue of 
work to outside tailors. 
All merchandise sent out 
to out-workers must go 
through the Parcel Office, 
together with supporting 
documents fully signed by 
the Departmental Mana- 
ger. 

A department must be 
paid weekly by the General 
Manager, Counting House 
Manager and Staff Mana- 
ger, and the salary packets 
checked to the Salary 
Book. 

In departments where 
goods are sent the Depart- 
mental Manager must see 
that they leave the depart- 
ment and reach the Parcel 
Office safely. Vans must 
be locked as soon as 
loaded and not unlocked 
until arrival at the depot. 
Assistants must not take 
and leave a number of 
articles in a fitting-room at 
one time. 

Close supervision by 
Departmental Manager 
and all staff concerned. 
Supervision by Depart- 
mental Manager and Asst. 
Departmental Manager. 
Destruction of discarded 
copies of any customer’s 


bills not taken by the cus- 


tomer when in a hurry 
e.g. ‘‘right money”’ 
sales). 

Mating up Despatch copy 
bill with Counting House 
copy in Audit Office. 

All paid ‘“‘address not 
through” slips must be 
signed by the Depart- 
mental Manager. 

Flimsies without an address 
must not be returned to 
the department by a 


cashier—they must be left 
and attached to the Count- 
ing House copy. 
Complete records must be 
maintained by the Receiv- 
ing Room Manager. The 
Counting House Manager 
must check the rate book 
constantly. 

Some of these examples quoted may seem obvious and 
trivial—yet it is the constant checking and follow-up of 
each of the 201, evolved from many years of experience, 
that gives us a high degree of security. Sometimes 
suggestions are made to abolish some form of check, e.g. 
that it would save quite a lot of time if the Audit Office 
had not to check the despatch copy bill with the Counting 
House copy (C416). But it would also, sooner or later, 
cost us quite a lot of money. Before a check is abolished 
the reasons for its introduction must be most carefully 
examined. 


C472 Loss through over-charges 
on the Carriage Account. 


Security at the Doors 


Finally, internal security requires special attention to 
‘the Discipline of the Doors’. A large store has many 
doors but it is essential that one only be used at all times 
by all ranks for entry and departure. 

The staff employed in the lodge at the staff door must 
be of the highest quality. The space allotted should be 
ample to deal with personal goods, which should be left 
at the door and not taken into the departments. If staff 
purchases are collected some distance away from this 
door, good lighting and other facilities should make it 
possible quickly and efficiently to check these outgoing 
parcels. 

A high quality staff at this only staff exit will skilfully 
handle the problems of inspection of bags which are the 
personal property of the staff—small handbags grow into 
large knitting bags!—even though the rules as to how 
far one can go in inspection are difficult. Briefly, bags 
may be inspected : (a) by agreement ; (b) by persua- 
sion; (c) if it is Known that they contain stolen property. 
Agreement need not be in writing, but it is essential for 
the staff to accept inspection by inference or practice. 
This principle is greatly strengthened when senior 
executives always present their briefcases, etc. for the 
opportunity of examination. 

Forcible inspection under (c) above could give rise to 
an action for assault, but if stolen property were found 
the damages would be nominal. Except for these three 
conditions, however, searching by force is an assault and 
a show of authority may be tantamount to force. Hence, 
too, the importance of having good security men at the 
staff lodge—they will do the job and not land you in 
trouble. 

Remember that in the Metropolitan area a policeman 
has the right to stop, search, and detain. If, therefore, 
you have reasonable suspicions amounting to a certainty, 
a policeman can be called to exercise his authority as 
soon as the person leaves the building. 

Much of what I have written may seem to be a justifica- 
tion of a method. I submit it is more than that—checking 
and preventing crime does need this sort of systematic 
and regular background. If to it you can add flair and 
a lively, inquisitive mind, you will reduce unknown 
losses and get a greater share of your profits than you 
otherwise would do. 
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Personalia 


HERBERT HANNAM JOINS McALPINES 


Chief Superintendent H. W. W. 
Hannam of the Metropolitan Police 
C.1.D. has been appointed Security 
Consultant to the building firm of 
Sir Robert McAlpine, Ltd. He took 
up his new post on Ist August. 

Mr. Hannam, aged 48, will be 
responsible for security throughout 
the whole McAlpine group, both at 
home and abroad. 

Head of the C.1.D. for the Metro- 
politan No. 3 District, comprising 
E, G, H, J, K, and Thames Divis- 
ions, and one of the Yard’s “ Big 
Five”, Mr. Hannam built up a 
brilliant reputation as a criminal 
investigator. He came into the news 
in recent years for his direction of 
the Teddington towpath case—when 
two girl cyclists were murdered in 
1953—and for his inquiries into the 
will case of Dr. John Bodkin Adams, 
who was later acquitted of murder. 





Mr. W. J. Cocker. 


FIRST APPOINTMENT 


Mr. W. J. Cocker was recently 
appointed Chief Security Officer by 
Storey Brothers & Co., Ltd., plastics 
manufacturers of Lancaster. Aged 
25, this is Mr. Cocker’s first appoint- 
ment in the industrial police field. 
He served formerly in the Lancaster, 
Morecambe, and Stretford Divisions 
of the Lancashire Constabulary. 


(See Security Notes, page 278.) 
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Chief Supt. H. W. W. Hannam. 


Brighton Deputy Chief 

Superintendent William Carey, 
aged 44, was appointed deputy Chief 
Constable of Brighton on 3rd July. 

Mr. Carey was brought in from 
Exeter to assume charge of the 
town’s C.1.D. during the conspiracy 
case in 1957 on the recommendation 
of Mr. Albert Rowsell, the former 
Chief Constable of Exeter, who took 
over at Brighton. 


ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER 


Mr. T. E. Mahin, G.M., aged 44, 
has been appointed Assistant Com- 
missioner, Metropolitan Police. He 
succeeds Captain J. M. Rymer- 
Jones, C.B.E., on his retirement on 
21st August after 25 years’ service. 

Mr. Mahin reaches his new post at 
an unusually early age. He left 
schoolmastering to become a direct 
entrant to Hendon in 1935. By 1954 
he was Chief Superintendent in 
charge of X Division. He was 
deputy Commandant at Ryton Police 
College from 1955 to 1958 and was 
made Commander on his return to 
Scotland Yard. 

Mr. Mahin won the G.M. in 1940 
for rescuing two men trapped in a 
house at Bow after an air raid. He 
has gained many distinctions in 
sport. 








Fire Officer Retires 

Divisional Officer W. J. Malster, 
deputy Chief Fire Officer for Bed- 
fordshire, retired at the end of July 
after 30 years as a fireman. He 
began his service at Dagenham. 

In 1940 he was appointed Chief 
Officer at Stevenage and with the 
inception of the National Fire Ser- 
vice became Divisional Officer in 
charge of “ E ” Division, Fire Force 
12. He was appointed to his recent 
post in 1948. 


Long Service 


Believed to be the oldest constable 
in the country, Constable A. E. 
Dyer retires in September from the 
British Transport Police after 45 
years’ service, most of it spent at 
Sheffield. He was recently presented 
with a clock by Mr. L. James, Chief 
of Police for the Eastern Area. 


RAYMOND SCHINDLER 


We greatly regret to report the 
death on Ist July of Raymond 
Schindler, the internationally known 
private detective, at the age of 77, in 
New York. Mr. Schindler died of a 
heart attack. 

The Agency he founded gained for 
itself a world-wide reputation, and 
he was a well-known figure to the 
police chiefs of most countries. He 
had close associations in New Scot- 
land Yard. Mr. Schindler’s name 
came into the papers recently in 
connection with the case of the 
murder of Sir Harry Oakes in 
Bermuda some years ago. 

His son, Raymond Schindler 
Junior, had charge of the Pacific 
Coast side of the Agency, and it is 
believed that he will be taking charge 
of the whole enterprise. 
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CRIME PREVENTION NEWS 





POLICE REPORTS AND VIEWS 


EGG STATION DANGERS 


In his report for 1958 the Chief 
Constable of Devon, Lt.-Col. R. M. 
Bacon, writes: 

At Loddiswell during August the 
living quarters attached to an egg 
packing station were entered and 
from there access was gained to the 
office. Packets of money totalling 
£333, prepared for the payment of 
suppliers, were stolen. It is common 
knowledge among criminals that 
substantial sums of money are car- 
ried at all egg packing stations and 
are consequently favoured by their 
attentions. The management at all 
these stations in the County have 
been contacted on more than one 
occasion and advised against this 
practice but it is said that the lorry 
drivers have to leave on their rounds 
before the Banks open and it is 
necessary to have ready cash so that 
they are able to pay suppliers in the 
course of their journeys. Payment by 
cheque has been suggested but is not 
thought to be convenient. 


Against Mobile Criminals 


Mr. R. B. Greenwood, Chief 
Constable of Dorset, stated in his 
1958 report: 

Criminals today are making in- 
creased use of transport and are 
moving about the country to districts 
where they are unknown, in order to 
commit their crime. Detection is 
more difficult in such cases and 
maximum co-operation between 
police forces is essential. With this 
end in view, the police in this County 
have, during the past year, in particu- 
lar, co-ordinated action with adjoin- 
ing Forces in an effort to deal with 
the dangerous travelling criminal. 
Special mobile patrols and nightly 
road blocks have been used to 
advantage. Several arrests have been 
made, but it is, of course, impossible 
to assess the value of such special 
measures in terms of crime preven- 
tion, which remains one of the basic 
duties of the police. 


One Refusal 


Wallasey’s Chief Constable, Mr. 
John Omerod, reviewing prevention 
activity: ‘‘ In only one case was there 
a refusal to co-operate. We wish 
him well.” 
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Co-operation With Banks 


Mr. W. A. McConnach, Chief 
Constable of Southend-on-Sea, 
reports: 


A very successful conference was 
held towards the end of the year 
(1958) which the majority of local 
bank managers attended and many 
useful suggestions were made to 
provide better security measures in 
banks and in connection with the 
transporting of large sums of money. 


SALFORD INVITES | 
SECURITY OFFICERS 
The crime prevention campaign 

really got under way at Salford last 
year, states Mr. F. R. Gray, the 
City’s Chief Constable. A room 
has been set aside at Headquarters 
for a display of exhibits and devices. 
Three hundred people paid visits, 
and when the room is completed, 
security officers from local firms are 
being invited to inspect the equip- 
ment. 


Advice on Safes 
From Mr. D. R. Baker, 
Constable of Northampton: 
In premises where safes have been 
attacked invariably the safe has been 
dragged away from its position 
against a wall to enable the thief to 
attack the rear. In some cases safes 
have been removed from the building 
and carried away. The prevention of 
crime would be greatly assisted if the 
owners of safes would ensure their 
immobility by bricking up into a 
wall, leaving only the front exposed, 
or, if this is impracticable, by firmly 
fixing the safe to the floor. Crime 
Prevention Officers from this Force 
would be glad to advise on these 
matters upon request. 


ROTHERHAM’S 
CRIME DOWN 


A slight but, nevertheless, welcome 
decrease in crime is reported for 
1958 by Mr. J. E. Cotton, Chief 
Constable of Rotherham. The figure 
was 1,157 against 1,188. 

Mr. Cotton does not claim that the 
drop is to be directly associated with 
his re-organisation of the Crime 
Prevention Section but is sure that 
“the advice given is most appreci- 
ated and often acted upon.” 


Chief 


DISTANT BUILDINGS 


PROBLEM 
In reviewing the rise in crime at 
Reading, the report by Mr. J. 


Lawrence, the Chief Constable, drew 
attention to new buildings. ‘* The 
modern tendency to erect factories 
and lock-up premises on the out- 
skirts of the Borough makes police 
protection a little more difficult, and 
such premises often prove most 
vulnerable to attack.” 


Insecure Old Premises 

“Whilst my officers have visited 
nearly all industrial and commercial 
premises in the Borough suggesting 
improvements in security, it is still 
comparatively easy to enter many 
old and neglected buildings which 
could at small cost be adequately 
protected.”” A comment by Mr. F. 
Berry, Chief Constable of Oldham. 
Mr. Berry expresses his opinion that 
“the regular and intelligent super- 
vision of an area of vulnerable 
property (by constables on the beat) 
is still the best insurance against 
attack by criminals.” 


METROPOLITAN 
CAMPAIGN BEGINS 


Scotland Yard has initiated a 
summer crime prevention campaign 
with the issue of 100,000 new leaflets 
giving advice to householders on 
home security. 

In the first six months of this year 
the figures for housebreaking, simple 
larceny, and walk-in thefts are 
considerably higher than for the 
same period last year, when crime 
reached a peak 40 per cent. above 
1957, and topped the post-war crime 
wave. 


A Case of Carelessness 


Among instances of advice which 
his Detective Inspector gave in 1958 
the Chief Constable of Bootle, Mr. 
H. E. Legg, notes: “A large firm 
was in the habit of leaving the 
ignition keys in their vehicles during 
nights and week-ends... ” 


JUVENILE CO-OPERATION 


When children recently reported 
a window broken at the back of a 
Co-operative shop at 11 Cowgate, 
Dundee, to the police, the shop safe, 
containing more than £1,000 was 
found at the back door ready for 
removal. An attempt to open it had 
failed. 
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Halifax County Borough Police. 


Crime Prevention Dept. 





SAFE & SOUND ADVICE 





IS YOUR SAFE SAFE ? 











We should be glad to afford advice in relation to safes through the 
medium of our Crime Prevention Officer 


Do you consider 
your safe ? 


many safes in 
use today are 
of the fire 
resisting type 
only. 











A reproduction of a pamphlet issued by Halifax Police Force as part of their 
crime prevention campaign to draw attention to the need for constant examina- 
tion of office security. 


WESTMINSTER BANK ‘*‘ LOOKED EASY ” 


Boy’s Break-in 

In a statement read recently at 
Sheffield Juvenile Court a boy, aged 
15, described how he broke into the 
Attercliffe Road, Sheffield, branch 
of the Westminster Bank and stole 
more than £100, leaving other notes 
behind. 

“* The back window looked easy,” 
he said. “* | unscrewed the ventilator 
with my screwdriver, undid the 
catch and climbed in. I burst open 
two cabinets. There were a lot of 
bundles of 10/- notes. I picked up 
one bundle and put it in my pocket. 
I tried to open the safe with a key 
but found I could not. I did pick up 
some silver and copper, but put them 
back on the counter when I saw the 
bank notes.” 

Inspector Norman Clayton said 
Detective Sergeant Kenneth Cham- 
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bers saw the boy at his home, and 
the boy eventually produced £86, 
the rest of the money having been 
spent on ice-cream, sweets and 
cinemas. 

The boy, who admitted stealing 
£102 5s. 2d., and who was on 
probation for house breaking, was 
sent to a remand home for further 
reports. 


VALUE OF 
FINGERPRINTS 


Magistrate’s Comments 


After a man, acquitted at Marl- 
borough Street, London, on 13th 
July, of loitering to steal from cars, 
had asked if his fingerprints would 
remain in police records, the magis- 


trate, Mr. Paul Bennett, V.C., 
replied: 
“No. They will be destroyed, 





but why are you afraid of it? 

* Personally, | think that if every- 
body’s fingerprints were taken from 
the Prime Minister downwards, it 
would save the police tens of thous- 
ands of pounds a year in time and 
money. 

“It would save them, and pos- 
sibly others, an enormous amount of 
work each year. There are people 
missing every day, and also people 
who have lost their memories and 
whom relatives are anxious to trace. 
The police could find out, through 
fingerprints, within 24 hours.” 


Street Lighting Cuts Crime 

The New York Electricity Depart- 
ment has claimed that brighter street 
lighting has reduced violent crime in 
several areas of the city by about 
50 per cent. in the last two years. 

The department changed incan- 
descent lamps for mercury vapour 
and doubled the number of fixtures. 
There were also drops of 30 per cent. 
in juvenile delinquency and 18 per 
cent. in general crime. 


CRIME WAVE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The latest report by the Com- 
missioner of Police—for 1956 
shows a heavy increase in crimes of 
violence over 1955, and a steady 
climb since 1950. 

Criminal acts of violence were 
responsible for 4,088 deaths in South 
Africa in 1956—an increase of 449 
over the previous year, and since 
1950 there was an increase of 67,000 
in serious Cases. 

The report says 3,382 murders were 
investigated in 1956—an increase of 
473 over 1955. Serious crimes 
increased by 21,840, or 11.26 per 
cent. The total for 1956 was 215,825 
reported cases. 

Of the 1,718,275 people prose- 
cuted, 177,669 Whites and 1,339,907 
non-Whites were convicted. This 
means that of every ten people in the 
Union, 1.19 were prosecuted. 


Quite a Haul 


The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion announced on 3rd July that it 
had arrested three Americans ac- 
cused of being involved in the theft 
of more than $8,500,000 (£3,035,700) 
worth of Canadian bonds. The 
bonds were stolen on 3rd May, 1958, 
from the Rockville Trust and Savings 
Bank Company in_ Brockville, 
Ontario. 
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HOTEL LIAISON 
AT BLACKPOOL 





By H. E. Sanders 


Special problems of crime and public security are raised 
by the influx of thousands of holidaymakers into the coastal 
towns. In this topical article the Chief Constable of 
Blackpool describes how they are tackled and the advice 
he has given to hotel keepers. 


HE figures of crime for 1958 were the highest recorded 

in Blackpool and with my appointment as Chief 
Constable of the town last year I decided that a special 
campaign was necessary both to attempt to keep the 
situation under control and also to enlist public co- 
operation, particularly during the holiday season. An 
officer, Sergeant Day, was appointed to concentrate on 
this field and the whole range of methods open to us 
was overhauled. This season they have included exhibi- 
tions, the distribution of leaflets and brochures, Press 
publicity and one key approach—through the hotel 
keepers’ association. This organisation gave me full 
support. Through its Journal I drew attention to the 
various ways in which the 3,500 hotels in Blackpool 
could safeguard their interests and property and build 
up effective liaison with the police. In all, eight articles 
were issued at the beginning of the year, well ahead of 
the peak period; and readers of the Gazette may like to 
know their content and approach. 

Lodgings by Fraud 

The aim here was to explain concisely what constitutes 
fraud from a criminal point of view in the obtaining of 
food and accommodation. It was pointed out that, 
before a warrant can be issued, the Investigating Officer 
needs evidence on three elements: 

(1) There must be the incurring of a debt for food 

and accommodation; 

(2) there must be an obtaining of credit; 

(3) there must be fraud. 

This was followed by the warning that the proprietor 
must be prepared to swear a warrant for the arrest of 
an offender and be prepared to appear in court. 

The questions on which investigating officers needed 
confirmation were given, i.e. the address given in the 
visitors’ book (to ascertain whether it was false) and 
whether a registered envelope had been sent to it. Ii it 
had been returned * Not known at this address ”’, this 
could be vital evidence of intention to leave without 
payment of the bill. This point emphasised to pro- 
prietors the importance of keeping proper books. 

The character of “ credit’? was explained—that it is 
obtained in the first instance by visitors asking for 
accommodation and by the belief in their ability to pay. 
Here attention was drawn to the type of person who 
often attempts to gain credit: those arriving late and 
with little or no luggage. And I asked proprietors always 
to communicate with the police in case of any suspicion, 
telling them that trained officers would investigate 
without causing any embarrassment. 
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Safeguarding Visitors’ Property 

There were 141 cases of theft of visitors’ property in 
1958, most of which could have been avoided. The first 
thing was to warn visitors verbally or by notice not to 
leave their valuables in rooms; and if the hotel could 
place them in a safe and insure them, to inform the 
visitor accordingly, giving a receipt. But it was also 
important to advise on the system of keys. So often 
these are left hanging on a board in the hall, thus giving 
the thief notice of the rooms occupied and the instrument 
for entering. 

The suggestions were therefore made that either the 
keys should be given to visitors for their retention (with 
a deposit) or that hotels could make use of the system 
of a board with sliding panels to indicate if the visitor 
was in or out, the keys being kept safely elsewhere. This 
question of keys is always difficult. But much can be 
done by the hotel staff always being on the lookout for 
strange faces and making the acquaintance of visitors 
on their arrival. This gave me an opportunity to warn 
proprietors not to spread the news of a theft but to notify 
the police immediately, in order not to make the subse- 
quent interrogation more difficult. 


Engagement of Staff 

The aim in this section was to persuade proprietors to 
take proper precautions against taking on the un- 
desirables who hope to find a means to temporary work 
and some easy pickings in the great demand for seasonal 
labour. 

| recommended three particular steps: (1) Obtaining the 
name and address of the applicant. (Even if it is false, 
the person may be known to the police by an alias.) 
(2) Ensuring that the person has an insurance card and, 
if it be a temporary one, asking the reason. (3) Checking 
on references if possible or, at least, asking for names of 
previous employers. 

Then | felt it advisable to mention the care with which 
young girls should be engaged, pointing out that many 
associate with undesirable characters in their leisure 
hours. In the case of all of the staff, any feeling that 
they were in trouble or of suspicious nature should lead 
to a call to the police. 

General Hotel Security 

This section gave full scope for advice and warnings 
on prevention and to drive home the necessity of taking 
sensible precautions with cash, valuables, safe keys, 
cars, doors and windows, and indications of temporary 
absence. They were of routine nature, but the intention 
again was to persuade proprietors to call in the Crime 
Prevention Officer for advice and for checking on 
measures taken. 

Co-operation with the Police 

From concrete recommendations | then moved to the 
broader picture, seeking to gain active assistance from 
proprietors in the day-to-day battle. The method used 
was to give instances of help which had led to arrests. 
For example, there was the case of the two officers who 
had been assaulted in a public house at the time of the 
illuminations. A proprietor heard them bragging of the 
incident in his lounge. His information caused their 
arrest. Or again: a hotel keeper read in the paper the 
description of a man believed to be connected with an 
assault. He rang the police to say he thought the man 


(Continued on page 277) 
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Profile 


Athelstan Popkess 


HEN a House of Commons Select Committee asked 

the Chief Constable of Nottingham, Captain 
Athelstan Popkess, how it was that his Force was up to 
full strength and had never had to reduce the height 
standard for a Nottingham policeman below 6 ft., the 
tall police chief showed a decent modesty. After some 
demur he volunteered that it might be that the Notting- 
ham Force was very well-known in sport, games, boxing, 
and “ one thing and another. He then added thought- 
fully: ** We have done a tremendous amount of pioneer 
work, of course, radio and scientific investigation and 
so on, and that has brought many visitors to us, and, of 
course, a tremendous amount of publicity ~ 

Now the Chief Constable and his police force and, 
still more, his Watch Committee, have had the sort of 
publicity nobody wants. 

The recent decision to suspend Captain Popkess when 
he refused to hand over Scotland Yard reports of an 
investigation into the visit of local council members to 
East Germany to examine a planetarium—it has been 
stated that they were offered gifts of cameras and binocu- 
lars—was an extraordinarily inept act by the Labour- 
dominated Watch Committee. Yet it was in keeping 
with a system of local government which, only a few weeks 
before, had sacked the Labour Chairman of the Com- 
mittee at the whim of the Labour caucus in open council. 

A Council rumpus is nothing new to Captain Popkess, 
who, for 30 years, has managed to ride the whirlwinds 
of local politics whilst establishing a reputation so 
international that it has brought him recruits from 
Canada and all over the world. 

His selection to head the Nottingham police force was 
in the teeth of a Labour row which, in 1929, was taken 
up to the Home Secretary—then J. R. Clynes. For 
Labour members of the City Council were opposing his 
appointment, alleging that he had been a “ black and 
tan” in Ireland. He had, indeed, served as Intelligence 
Officer in the Royal Irish Constabulary before his last 
military appointment as Provost Marshal at Aldershot 
from which he applied for the Nottingham police job. 

The grounds of opposition to his appointment were 
nominally that he lacked the requisite previous police 
experience. His early life had been adventurous. Born 
in Cape Colony, he was educated at Rugby and made 
quite a youthful reputation as an athlete when he 


became champion miler of Rhodesia and a member of 


the South African Rugby Team. The young South 
African took a commission in the North Staffordshire 
Regiment and served in South-west Africa and East 
Africa. There he was taken prisoner and escaped into 
the bush. And his first experience of police work came 
when he helped to raise and train the Palestine gendar- 
merie. 

Hence, there was a certain amount of hair-splitting 
when it was maintained that, at the age of 37, as 
England’s youngest Chief Constable, Captain Popkess 
lacked police experience. What he did lack, and this 
was greatly to his advantage and that of the Nottingham 
Force, was the conventional civilian police approach. 
But he had also acquired a self-reliance which bordered 
on the assertive. 
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Captain Athelstan Popkess. 


Only two years ago he told his House of Commons’ 
inquisitors: “| take the view that a Force of the size of 
my own should be able to carry on under its own steam. 
In the last 30 years we have not been to Scotland Yard 
for any serious crime, things like murder and so on™. 

Athelstan Popkess has kept a delicate balance between 
the man and the machine. From the start he applied 
science to crime prevention and crime detection. The 
first police science laboratory was at Nottingham, and 
even today he is always keen to try out new ideas. 
* Going round trying door handles in the 20th century 
is a bit of an anachronism,” he said, when explaining 
a new burglar alarm system which types out at police 
headquarters the address and the time of any intrusion 
into business houses which have had it installed. “It 
gives us the code number and in a split second we know 
the building is being attacked,” he declared. 

Yet he never forgot the importance of the policeman 
on the beat. When he made the Nottingham police 
boxing team famous throughout Europe he did it with 
the intention of training his constables to hold their 
own in any rough-house. 

With his military background, he looks at police work 
with a strategical as well as a tactical conception. While 
others have talked about traffic problems, he has planned 
for the future, and he acted with a strong sense of 
immediate, practical needs. As he said just after the 
Suez crisis, he was conscious that “a good many people 
are going to get a pretty bad headache when the effect 
of the petrol rationing has worn off ”’. It was in this spirit 
that, in 1957, he suggested to the annual conference of 
the Chief Constables’ Association that there should be 
a traffic patrol officers’ organisation for which the 
height standard would be relatively down and the age 
limit lifted. In his view, men of no more than 5 ft. 7 in. 
and up to 50 years old could tackle the vital problems 
of vehicle control and kerbside parking. It was his 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Security and Insurance 


Sir,—The apathy towards security shown by business 
people today amazes and horrifies me. In a country 
where shops and premises are being broken into daily, 
the owners have no conception of protecting their 
interests. There are hundreds of premises today pro- 
tected, if it can be described as such, by an old man, 
earning a few pounds to supplement his pension, when 
all it requires is a determined thief to knock him on the 
head and do his worst. I know of one very large building 
contractor now who has a man of 72 sitting amid nearly 
£4,000,000 worth of materials. It is my hope that in the 
very near future industry will realise the importance of 
good security and insurance companies could apply 
pressure by saying, no adequate security, no insurance. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. Haywoop. 
Guard Dog Services, 5 Hawwood Mount, London, E.5. 


keen enthusiasm for these ideas which sparked off 
disagreements in the City Council when the Labour 
leaders refused to finance the scheme, though, oddly 
enough, after some early scepticism by his Home Office 
officials, the Home Secretary, Mr. R. A. Butler, has 
himself shown an interest in experimenting with such 
a special traffic corps. He has now inspired the Metro- 
politan Police to try it out. 

Conservatives who were present at the stormy session 
of the Nottingham Watch Committee at which Captain 
Popkess was suspended after 30 years of brilliant service 
reported the scene when he left. ‘ The Chief then 
squared his sheulders and walked out of the room with 
a bearing that would have done him credit when he was 
winning medals as a soldier,” Councillor Durham told 
a vast demonstration of Nottingham citizens in the Old 
Market Square, when they called for the reinstatement 
of their popular Chief of Police. 

A more emotional reporter described Captain Popkess 
as leaving the meeting in tears, but the bolder version 
squares more convincingly with the life of a man who 
has not hesitated to rebuke those who challenged his 
authority. On several occasions municipal politicians in 
Nottingham have suggested that the Chief Constable 
was resigning or was going on sick leave, but he has 
always made a vigorous reappearance. 

However forceful his public activities may appear, 
and there can be no doubt about the vigorous impact he 
has made on both police and municipal affairs, in private 
life he is a man of considerable personal charm. The 
slightly professional bearing, quiet voice and gentlemanly 
manner with which he approaches life conceal his tough 
resolution. 

Thus, although higher Civil Servants at the Home 
Office have always recognised that Captain Popkess was 
not the sort to work inside any department over which 
his power was less than absolute, they have respected 
his accomplishments, and in 1938 he was awarded the 
Police Medal, to be followed in 1942 by the award of 
the O.B.E. in the New Year Honours List. Nevertheless, 
many will think it sad that, even with these distinctions, 
so notable a career and one founded on a strict sense of 
duty, should approach its natural termination in an 
atmosphere of political conflict. 
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Hotel Liaison at Blackpool: (Continued from page 275) 


was staying at his hotel, which led to an arrest. But no 
one knew of the proprietor’s part. 

A third case arose directly from the campaign I have 
been describing. It involved a man who obtained £150 
from a local bank by false pretences. His departure from 
the hotel and his ringing up to see if a letter had arrived 
and his rapid collecting of it, aroused the suspicion of 
the proprietress. On her information we discovered the 
false pretence. This success followed from the lady’s 
appreciation of the prevention campaign, and our appeal 
to hotel keepers to cultivate **a policeman’s mind ’’—to 
notice the build and distinguishing marks of their visitors. 

This approach was also useful in enabling me to 
present proprietors with sketches of offenders’ forms of 
operation. I believe that such mental pictures make 
a definite impact on readers and keep them on the 
alert. They suspect “ reporters’ on important assign- 
ments, gentlemen who “know the police” or “ the 
manager ”’, or who tell stories in great detail of the 
unforeseen situation in which the breaking-down of their 
vehicle has left them, etc. 

Finally, these examples were underlined by the 
necessity of maintaining hotel registers in proper order 
and the requirements of the Aliens’ Order, 1953; and 
also by an explanation of the powers and duties of 
private persons in connection with arrests and supporting 
the police, according to Common Law. 

I believe this aspect of the Blackpool campaign made 
considerable impact. Certainly it gave the Force an 
excellent chance to make contact with the whole body 
of hotel keepers and to remove any feeling that we were 
in any way aloof from their problems. 
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The control consul of the ** Syncurity ** System. 


Technical Information 


PATROL SUPERVISION 


NTITLED “ Syncurity ”, a new 

automatic and intercommunica- 
tion system has been produced by 
Sound Diffusion (Auto-Thermatic) 
of Portslade, Sussex, to cover the 
movements of patrols in large build- 
ings. 

Key-operated relay units check 
the movements of the patrol at given 
points to a central control board and 
record the operation on a time 
recorder. The time required to move 
between points can be adjusted. If 
this is exceeded, an overdue alarm 
signal is given immediately at the 
centre, which can also trace move- 
ments by a system of lights. The 
apparatus can also be equipped with 
an automatic alarm to summon the 





police. 

The firm states that the first 
system to be installed is at the 
Imperial College of Science and 


Technology in South Kensington. 
This installation will ultimately con- 
trol 360 patrol points from five 
centres with a clock system supplied 
by the Synchronome Company. 


IDENTITY BADGES 


Organisers’ of police and security 
conferences, lectures and demonstra- 
tions often need a device to enable 
delegates to introduce themselves 


easily or to know to whom they are 
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talking. To meet this need the 
*“Lonlabel*’ Re-usable Badge is 
now being made and marketed by 
The London Label Co. (1921), Ltd., 
of 253a Beckton Road, Victoria 
Docks, London, E.16. 

Made from white plastic, the 
badge has a clear or coloured front 
which protects the paper insert upon 
which the wearer’s name is typed. 
These badges can be used over and 
over again simply by inserting a new 
paper, and being provided with a 
brooch pin are suitable for wearers 
of both sexes. The cost is 1/- each. 


NEW CATALOGUE 

Messrs. John Morris & Sons, Ltd., 
of Salford, Lancs., have recently 
published the fourth edition of their 
catalogue. Illustrated throughout, it 
gives details of a complete range of 
fire equipment manufactured by this 
old established company. 


** 300 Years Too Late”’ 

Thieves who broke into Ely 
Cathedral at the week-end of 
25th-26th July took articles valued 
at £40 from the safe in the verger’s 
vestry. They included a silver-gilt 
chalice, alms dishes and silver Com- 
munion cruet ornaments. 

“* Peterborough ”’, the Daily Tele- 
graph columnist, observed that the 
thieves “‘ were over 300 years too 
late for any booty of real value. 
Cromwell’s Parliamentarians relieved 
the Cathedral of what treasures 
remained after the Reformation ”’. 





Security Notes 


THE BRASS WAS 
SAND 


Report from Mr. F. Fowler, Chief 
Security Officer of McKechnie 
Brothers, Ltd., Aldridge 

A British Road Services heavy 
lorry recently brought into the 
factory some brass scrap in bags— 
33 was the count. These were slung 
off. But unfortunately for the people 
concerned, we make sure that every- 
thing is weighed on arrival and not 
just counted. Four bags, in fact, 
contained sand. And the equivalent 
to the weight of | cwt. 3 grs. 21 Ib. 
of brass would have been lost if the 
driver had been allowed straight in 
to the factory after weighing the 
vehicle over the big weighbridge, as 
there is a “ blind” siding to which 
the scrap is taken. 

The result of this find was left 
with British Road Services, as we 
had in no way suffered—only frus- 
trated the attempt. 





Re-organisation 


Report from Mr. W. J. Cocker 

The entire security system at 
Storey Brothers, Lancaster, is now 
being re-organised to cover the 
firm’s four plastic production mills, 
employing 2,000 people. 

Crime deterrent measures are 
being overhauled and the manage- 
ment has agreed to change all locks 
at vulnerable points from mortice to 
Ingersoll latch self-locking types. 
A trial is to be given to the aid of 
a guard dog in night patrol duties, 
and the permanent night patrol is 
now receiving instruction in dog 
handling. 


HOSEPIPE DEFENCE 


Emergency security arrangements 
had to be enforced at the main offices 
of Associated-Rediffusion in Kings- 
way, London, on 26th June, when 
demonstrators connected with the 
printing trade unions attempted to 
enter the building. The demonstra- 
tion was in connection with the 
issuing of TV Times. 

When the men entered the hall 
reinforcements were called, but 
security officers turned on the fire 
hydrants and prevented the demon- 
strators from gaining access to the 
lifts and staircases. 
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FIRE DRILLS FOR 


FACTORY STAFFS 


What is Required of Managements 


By Donald V. Young, M.B.E., G.I.Fire E., A.F.1.C.D. 
Chief Security Officer and Civil Defence Controller of B.S.A., Ltd. 


HE widespread publicity given to the recent case in which 

a Nottingham firm was prosecuted and fined for having 
failed to ensure that its employees were all familiar with the 
routine to be followed in case of fire, has aroused a good 
deal of interest and not a little confusion among some 
industrial managements and members of the industrial 
security profession. The impression given to some readers 
of the report on this case has been that “ Fire Drills” in 
factories are compulsory, but this is not altogether true. It 
is hoped that this article will provide readers with a better 
understanding of the requirements of the section of the 1937 
Act under which the prosecution referred to was brought 
because, to be effective, fire drills in factories must be con- 
sidered in relation to the much wider background of fire 
prevention and safety measures covered by the requirements 
of the 1937 Act. 

Special Regulations 

Existing statutory requirements in relation to fire 
prevention and the safety of persons from fire whilst on 
factory premises are to be found mainly in the Factories 
Act, 1937, Part 2, Sections 34 to 37 inclusive, but, in 
addition to the requirements of the main Act, there are 
many Codes of Regulations, each of which is aimed 
at the reduction of a particular fire hazard, e.g. The 
Celluloid Regulations, 1921; The Manufacture of 
Cinematograph_Film Regulations, 1928; The Testing of 
Aircraft Engines and Accessories Regulations, 1952; 
The Magnesium Grinding of Castings Regulations, 
1937; The Chemical Works Regulations, 1922; The 
Shipbuilding Regulations, 1931. 

Most of these Regulations apply to the storage or 
use, or both, of inflammable materials, and it follows 
that where a factory is subject to such Regulations, it 
will also be subject to the requirements of the main Act 
in regard to means of escape in case of fire, fire alarms, 
etc. In most cases these Regulations go far beyond the 
requirements of the main Act in that they call for specific 
fire prevention and fire extinction measures, but their 
application is of course limited. 


Definition of Factory 


Section 34 of the Factories Act, 1937, deals with 
‘** Means of escape in case of fire” and lays down that 
every “ factory ~” within the meaning of the Act shall be 
certified by the district council as being provided with 
such means of escape in case of fire for the persons 
employed therein “as may reasonably be required in 
the circumstances of each case”. The Minister of 
Labour has power to make regulations on this subject 
for various classes of factories, and the Act itself makes 
certain provisions which are applicable to all factories. 
The definition of the word “ factory” is a very broad 
one, and is given as being “ any premises in which, or 
within the close or curtilage or precincts of which, 
persons are employed in manual labour in any process 
for 

‘“*(a) the making of any article or part of any article; 

or 
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‘““(b) the altering, repairing, ornamenting, finishing, 
cleaning or washing or the breaking up or 
demolition of any article; or 

‘““(c) the adapting for sale of any article; .. . 
being premises in which the work is carried on by way 
of trade or for purposes of gain”’. The Act specifically 
includes in its definitions dry docks, locomotive repair 
shops, film studios, laundries, printing and bookbinding 
works, sorting depots, gasholders, and railway lines and 
sidings used in connection with a factory. Within the 
terms of the foregoing definition, Section 34 of the Act 
applies only to 

(a) a factory in which more than 20 persons are 

employed; 

(b) a factory which first came into use after 30th July, 
1937, or has been converted after that date, in 
which more than 10 persons are employed in the 
same building on any floor above the ground floor 
of the building; or 
a factory completed before that date in which 
more than 10 persons are employed in the same 
building above the first floor or more than 20 ft. 
above the ground; or 
(d) a factory in or under which explosive or highly 

inflammable materials are stored or used. 


— 


(c 


Information on Certificate 


It is the duty of the council of the borough, urban, or 
rural district in which the factory is situated to examine 
the factory and subject to its being satisfied with the 
means of escape, to issue a certificate specifying precisely 
and in detail the means of escape provided. The certifi- 
cate shall also contain particulars as to the maximum 
number of persons employed or proposed to be employed 
in the factory, and at the discretion of the council the 
maximum number of any specified part of the factory. 
Details shall also be given as to any explosive or in- 
flammable material stored or used, and of any other 
matter taken into account in granting the certificate. 
The certificate, a copy of which is sent to the local 
Inspector of Factories, must be kept by the occupier of 
the factory in the General Factory Register, and all 
means of escape specified in the certificate must be 
properly maintained and kept free from obstruction. 
Sub-section 5 of Section 34 lays down that, if, after the 
granting of a certificate, it is proposed to make any 
material extension or material structural alteration of 
the factory premises, or to materially increase the 
number of persons employed, or to begin to store or 
use explosive or highly inflammable material, the 
occupier of the factory shall give notice in writing to the 
council of the proposal. 


Importance of Doors 


Section 36 of the Acts deals with safety provisions in 
case of fire. While any person is working, or taking a 
meal, inside a factory, the doors which afford him means 
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of exit may not be locked or fastened, unless they can be 
easily and immediately opened from the inside. All 
doors affording means of exit in a factory coming into 
use since 1937 must open outwards, except for sliding 
doors. In older factories this requirement is limited to 
doors opening on to any staircase or corridor from any 
room in which more than 10 persons are employed. 
If more than 10 persons are employed in the same build- 
ing above the ground floor, any door which is not kept 
continuously open at the foot of an exit staircase shall, 
except in the case of sliding doors, be constructed to 
open outwards. Every hoistway and liftway in a factory 
built after Ist July, 1938, must be completely enclosed 
with fire resisting material, and all means of access to 
it must be fitted with doors of fire resisting materials. 
Any such hoistway or liftway must be enclosed at the 
top only by some material easily broken by fire, or be 
provided with a vent. The Chief Inspector of Factories 
may grant an exemption from compliance with this 
requirement where he is satisfied that compliance is 
undesirable or inappropriate. Sub-section 6 of Section 36 
specifies that every window, door, or other exit affording 
means of escape in case of fire, must be distinctively 
and conspicuously marked by a notice printed, in red 
letters, and an adequate warning in case of fire, which 
must be clearly audible throughout the building, must 
be provided in all factories where more than 20 persons 
are employed in the same building, or explosive or highly 
inflammable materials are stored or used in any building 
in which persons are employed. 
Means of Escape 

Section 37 of the 1937 Act is headed “ Instructions 
as to use of means of escape in case of fire * and since 
this is the relevant Section under which the Nottingham 
prosecution was brought, I think it would be as well to 
quote the actual wording of Sub-section | which says: 

“Where in any factory more than 20 persons are 
employed in the same building above the first floor or 
more than 20 ft. above the ground level, or explosive or 
highly inflammable materials are stored or used in any 
building where persons are employed, effective steps shall 
be taken to ensure that all the persons employed are 
familiar with the means of escape in case of fire and their 
use and with the routine to be followed in case of fire.” 

Sub-section 2 says: “* The Secretary of State may make 
regulations as to the steps to be taken for the said purpose 
in such factories as aforesaid, or any class or description 
thereof.” 

It is perfectly clear that there is a statutory obligation 
placed by this section of the Factory Act on the 
‘** occupier *’ or management of certain factories to take 
‘* effective steps to ensure that all persons employed are 
familiar with the means of escape, etc.”’, and it is equally 
clear that to comply fully with these obligations, workers 
must receive instructions which must be repeated at 
suitable intervals so that they are not forgotten, as to 
what they should do when fire breaks out, in order to 
ensure a calm, orderly and safe evacuation of the 
factory workshop. The problem which confronts almost 
every fire and security officer as well as managements of 
factories is to find the most effective means of ensuring 
that this obligation is fulfilled—fire drills, however 
frequently they be carried out, are not necessarily the 
answer in themselves although they can form a very 
useful part of the general plan to ensure the safety of 
workpeople from fire. 
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Management's Approach 

Managements or “occupiers” of factories fall 
roughly into three categories as far as their respective 
attitudes to fire precautions and fire prevention are 
concerned. First, there are those factories in which all 
reasonable measures for the benefit and safety of their 
workpeople are carried out as a matter of policy, even 
though such measures are frequently beyond the 
minimum requirements of the law. Secondly, there are 
those managements who will do their best to meet the 
minimum requirements of the law in both letter and in 
spirit. Thirdly, there are those factories in which the 
occupier will do nothing to improve the safety of his 
employees or his premises from fire unless pressure of 
some sort is put upon him to do so. In these circum- 
stances it is both necessary and desirable that any 
provisions relating to fire prevention, fire extinction, or 
safety from fire in factories whether they are purely 
advisory or compulsory should be of uniform application 
throughout the country. 

Elements of Precaution 

In my view, the safety from fire of persons employed 
in factories can only be assured as a result of a “* com- 
bined exercise ~ carried out by managements or on their 
behalf by fire and security officers. The first essential is 
the implementation of a really sound fire prevention 
scheme within the factory, and in this connection I feel 
that the leaflet, “ Fire Prevention in Factories ” No. 
F1442, issued by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1, is a useful 
document well worthy of careful study. Next, arrange- 
ments in a factory to deal swiftly and effectively with 
small fires when they occur is an indispensable necessity, 
and all persons employed in a factory must be en- 
couraged to play a part in this task. Statutory obliga- 
tions as set out in the earlier paragraphs of this article 
must be carried out, but here, | would suggest, is an 
opportunity for the real combined exercise in which 
shop stewards, charge hands, foremen, supervisors or 
superintendents, and works managers must all play their 
part. To enable them all to do this effectively, instruction 
and training must be given, so that each clearly under- 
stands what is expected of him and why it is necessary. 
Finally, it should not be overlooked that fires can and 
often do occur in premises after workpeople have left 
them, and whilst this contingency is not covered by 
legislation in the Factories Acts, danger to life and 
incalculable loss can be caused as a result. 

* * * 

Progress in making our factories safer, and in reducing 
the already appalling figure of annual loss to our economy 
caused by industrial fires, is slowly but surely being made, 
but more and much more could be done. Legislation is 
of course necessary, but in itself it is not the answer, and 
never will be. The real emphasis now needs to be placed 
on education of the industrial public, training and more 
trairiing for all those who are in any way responsible for 
industrial safety—and this of course includes manage- 
ments, greater encouragement from insurance companies 
for those firms which accept and carry out their obliga- 
tions in this field, and lastly, official recognition by the 
appropriate Government Departments for those profes- 
sional bodies which, by their constant efforts and 
continuous endeavours, are making such a valuable 
contribution to progress in this field. 
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Fire Reports 


HEAVY DAMAGE AT 
PAPER WAREHOUSE 


No Alarm System 

A rapid fire completely destroyed 
the warehouse of Thorburn, Bain & 
Co., Ltd., envelope manufacturers, 
at Broadwall Street, London, on 
15th June. Damage was estimated 
by the British Insurance Association 
at more than £300,000. 

The fire was first reported at 
07.00 hours. The building, which was 
old and was not protected by any 
system of sprinklers or automatic 
alarms, was engulfed in flames in a 
matter of minutes. The firm does not 
employ night watchmen on the prem- 
ises and the alarm was given by 999 
call when employees arriving for 
work discovered the fire. 

London Fire Brigade despatched 
16 pumps and 8 pump escapes to 
deal with the blaze. It took two 
hours before control was gained. 


Picture taken of the warehouse at the 
height of the fire. The mass of flame 
rising from the building indicates the 

strength of the conflagration. 


ROOTES’ 


SEVERE fire, the cause of which 

is not yet known, threatened the 
Rootes Motors’ spare parts store at 
Coventry Road, Birmingham on 
3rd June. (Photograph: Security 
Gazette, June-July). The store is 
used as a distribution centre for the 
Rootes Group. Quick action by a 
security patrol prevented heavy 
damage. 

A report received from the Birming- 
ham Chief Fire Officer, A. W. 
Paramor, O.B.E., states: 

A call was received at 22.56 hours 
at Brigade H.Q. over the Gents 
automatic alarm system. A security 
officer, who was also a member of 
the Works Brigade, said he clocked 
in at a point on the second floor at 
22.45 hours and saw nothing to 
suggest that a fire was developing. 
When he reached the third floor 
some few minutes afterwards he 
noticed sparks issuing through a 
small aperture from the floor below. 
He operated the Gents alarm system 
and sounded the Works fire alarm. 
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FACTORY FIRE CHECKED 


He and other employees attempted 
to run a jet on to the second floor, 
but they were driven back by the 
intense heat. Employees also at- 
tempted to attack the fire from 
another side, but they were also 
forced to withdraw because of the 
heat and smoke. A fusible link 
door had operated at 200 deg. F. 


Intense Blaze 

An immediate response was made 
with two pump escapes, a pump, 
turntable ladder, and foam tender, 
and an Auxiliary Fire Service Unit. 
On arrival at 23.00 hours a severe 
fire could be seen on the second floor 
of the large rectangular building of 
six floors, at the rear of the south- 
west side. 

Jets were at once brought into 
use from the work’s hydrants and 
directed on to the second floor from 
the ground. The fire was of such 
intensity that it was impossible to 
enter this floor by the normal means. 
At 23.02 hours a message was sent 





by radio to Fire Control, “* Make 
pumps 10” and Divisional Officer 
Field, who was proceeding to the fire, 
picked up the message and ordered 
on another turntable ladder. The 
Chief Officer and other senior officers 
were informed and responded. A 
jet from a turntable ladder was 
directed on to the fire on the south 
side and helped to check the spread 
in this direction. Other jets were 
brought into use and directed from 
the ground on to the fire. A serious 
fire situation was developing, the 
flames were increasing in their 
intensity, and a message was sent by 
radio, ““Make pumps 15”. The 
Chief Officer was now in attendance 
and took command of the opera- 
tions. 

« The fire action was divided into 
two main sections, the Deputy Chief 
Officer supervising the action at the 
rear of the block and Divisional 
Officer Field taking charge of opera- 
tions in the quadrangle. Four more 
pumps for water relaying were 
requested and these were set to work 
from a nearby canal. At this stage 
12 jets were in use, including those 
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from the turntable ladders, but the 
intense heat, fumes and smoke still 
prevented any direct entry on to the 
floor involved. The flames began to 
spread outwards and up towards the 
third floor, but this situation had 
been forseen and a jet was already in 
position to hold the fire at this level. 
The concentrated efforts of the 
branchmen and the work of the 
reinforcing crews were now making 
it possible to enter via a stone stair- 
case on to the second floor and a 
direct and successful fire attack was 
made into the heart of the fire. 

At 00.13 hours the “ Fire sur- 
rounded * message was sent. From 
now on the task of extinguishing the 
fire progressed smoothly and such 


good progress was made that at 
00.25 hours the “ Stop” was sent. 
The work of damping down con- 
tinued until 11.23 hours on Thurs- 
day, 4th June, when the premises 
were left in charge of the Managing 
Director. 
Damage 
The main fire damage was confined 
to about 30 per cent. of the second 
floor and contents. Some water 
damage was caused to the contents 
on the ground floor and also the 
first floor, but the most determined 
salvage operations were effected 
right from the initial stages of the 
fire, and this action prevented much 
more serious damage to the contents 
on these lower floors. 





Merseyside Grain Warehouse Gutted 
Unsolved Mystery of Origin 


The whole of one section of the 
Birkenhead Grain Warehouse at 
Dock Road, Wallasey, together with 
its contents, was destroyed by fire on 
Saturday, 20th June. In this section 
the grain was kept in loose piles on 
the wooden floors—5S0 tons on the 
third floor, 3 tons on the fourth and 
92 tons on the fifth. The larger 
quantities were in separate small 
piles, making it unlikely that spon- 
taneous heating of the grain would 
occur. Though extensive enquiries 
were made, nothing positive was 
discovered that would help in estab- 
lishing the cause of the fire. 


The Chief Fire Officer for the 
County Borough of Wallasey, Mr. J. 
Holt, states: 

The fire is thought to have started 
in the South-West corner of “U” 
section on the third or fourth floor, 
but the almost complete destruction 
of the section left no evidence. 

In his report on the incident, Mr. 
Holt noted that no sprinkler in- 
stallations, drenches or automatic 
alarms were installed. Dry rising 
mains, with delivery valves, on each 
landing proved most useful in fire- 
fighting operations. 

With reference to the fire-watching 
arrangements, Mr. Holt observes: 


Night Watch Patrol 


‘** Two watchmen are employed to 
protect the premises at all times 
when work at the warehouse has 
ceased. A brick-built single-storey 


building is provided for them on the 
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Dock Estate to the east side of the 
warehouse. A tell-tale clock system 
of patrol with 18 key positions is 
installed to cover this vast group of 
buildings, only two key positions 
are installed in *U” section and 
both of these were on the ground 
floor. 

** The tape taken from the tell-tale 
clock shows that the patrol was 
made during the afternoon and again 
between 19.44 hours and 20.12 hours 
in the evening of Saturday, 20th 
June, 1959. The watchman actually 
crossed over the top floor of *U’ 
section from key position No. 18 to 
key position No. 16 one and a-half 
hours before the fire was discovered 
and checked two positions on the 
ground floor one hour before the 
fire was detected. 

“Tt is a remarkable thing that 
nothing was detected at this time in 
view of the hold that the fire had 
when the Fire Brigade arrived. It 
may be that the conveyor band 
bridge acting as a vertical chimney 
carrying the heat and smoke away 
from *U” section across its 90 ft. 
span, prevented the watchman smel- 
ling any products of combustion. 

“The system of patrol incorpor- 
ated the top floors and the ground 
floors of these buildings known as 
the Grain Warehouses and did not 
entail visits to the five floors between 
them. A visit to these floors would 
have at least revealed the fact that 
the double fire resisting doors had 
been left open. Once the fire was 
detected the watchmen did act in 





the right manner and assisted the 


firemen in gaining entry to the 


sections involved.” 


Fire’s Early Hold 


The first call was received at 21.11 
hours at Birkenhead fire station. A 
major pump was despatched from 
the Laird Street station and a 100 ft. 
turntable ladder from the Central fire 
station, Birkenhead. The Wallasey 
Brigade was informed one minute 
later and one major pump and one 
escape major were despatched. 
When they arrived, approximately 
three minutes later, it was found that 
*U”™ section of the extensive range 
of warehouses was seriously in- 
volved. Some of the major pumps 
were set into water from the quay- 
side, the water in some cases having 
to be projected across 70 ft. of the 
Corn Warehouse Dock though, even- 
tually, by using large grain barges 
moored in the Dock, they were able 
to some extent to reduce the distance. 

At 21.20 and 21.25 more pumps 
were requested and at 21.28 the 
message “Make pumps 20” was 
sent. At 21.49 a request was made 
for one emergency tender to report 
to the control point. At this time 
approximately a large section of the 
slated and boarded roof collapsed 
and the fire was spreading to the 
outer structure of the conveyor 
band bridge and to the roof and top 
floor of “ V” section. At 21.45 the 
whole of the three upper floors were 
involved and the fire was spreading 
downwards rapidly. At successive 
intervals the upper floors collapsed. 
At 22.15 a “ make pumps 25” was 
sent. At approximately 22.30 the 
second floor collapsed and one 
fireman was injured making his 
escape through the wicket gate at 
the ground floor level. After a hard 
fight the stop message was sent at 
00.58 on 22nd June. 


Troubled by Trespassers 


Discussing the origin of the fire, 
the Chief Officer observed that the 
premises were open and working on 
Saturday morning, when grain was 
conveyed from the new silo to the 
grain warehouse by conveyor band. 
Work ceased at midday. 

Mr. Holt commented: The watch- 
men are frequently troubled by 
youths, who have been found in the 
warehouse on many occasions. Hun- 
dreds of pigeons feed and breed in 
and on these premises, and local 
youths conceal themselves in the 
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warehouse in order to catch pigeons 
for various purposes. 

While there is no knowledge of 
any trespassers on the day in 
question, it would be easy to enter 
the building without the watchmen 
knowing. 

As the time factor between work- 
men leaving the premises and the 
discovery of the fire is so great, the 
possibility of a workman carelessly 
discarding a lighted cigarette must 
be ruled out. The possibility of a 
trespasser carelessly disposing of a 
lighted cigarette cannot be proved, 
neither can it be completely ruled 
out. 

The Damage 

The roof timbers and the patent 
roofing, together with the wooden 
floor covering the tops of the concrete 
bins of “V” section were com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. Only 13 
of the 42 bins had grain stored in 
them at the time. These 13 bins 
contained 1,313 tons of grain, 1,220 
of which was barley and the re- 
mainder wheat. 

It is probable, states Mr. Holt, 
that a high proportion of this grain 
will be salvaged as it appeared to be 
only slightly damaged by water. The 
whole of the structure of “U” 


section and its contents was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire, leaving only 
the outer walls standing. 

Letters of appreciation of the 
handling of the fire have been re- 
ceived from the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board and the Liverpool 
Grain Storage and Transit Company. 


NEWCASTLE QUAY 
FIRE 

We have received from the head- 
quarters of the Newcastle and Gates- 
head Joint Fire Service the following 
report of the fire at Newcastle Quay 
on 4th June: 

At 16.06 hours on Thursday, 
4th June, a call was received to a 
fire at No. 23 warehouse at the quay- 
side. Two major pumps responded, 
and on arrival at 16.09 hours found 
that the single-storey shed housing 
Nos. 23 and 24 warehouses was well 
alight at No. 23 end of the building 
and spreading rapidly. A message 
to make pumps four was despatched 
immediately and it was at this stage 
that the Chief Fire Officer, Mr. G. 
Harris, attended and took charge of 
fire-fighting operations. 

The single-storey shed, which, 
without division or party walls, was 
steel-framed with corrugated sheet 


iron and part wired glass roof on 
steel trusses, the walls being formed 
by corrugated sheet iron sliding 
doors for ease of loading and 
unloading, was approximately 65Oft. 
by 75 ft., and contained 900 tons of 
sisal in bales, 81 tons of gum 
arabic in bags, and crates of block- 
wood, plywood and ceiling board, 
apart from other small items. 

Jets were got to work immediately 
to prevent the fire spreading to the 
whole of the building, and, although 
that part of the building housing the 
sisal and the crates of plywood and 
ceiling boards and the contents were 
severely damaged by fire, only 5 tons 
of gum arabic were damaged by 
water. The fire was eventually 
brought under control at 18.00 hours. 

Fire-fighting operations were ham- 
pered in the early stages by 600 volt 
electric switchgear, which was posi- 
tioned in one corner of the building. 

The crew of the 9,900 ton Drakens- 
berg Castle, which was unloading 
sisal at the time of the outbreak, cast 
off the lines and allowed her to drift 
away from the quayside. She was, 
however, picked up by tugs and 
allowed to return to the quayside on 
the advice of the Chief Fire Officer. 

(Continued on page 294) 
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W. F. WILDING LTD., 


The Fire Protection Engineers 
MANCHESTER & ROTHERHAM 


Manufacturers and suppliers of all types of fire fighting 
equipment including:— 


CO> filling plant, for Industrial Fire 


Brigades. 


Water CO> fire extinguishers. 

Foam extinguishers. 

CO> gas fire extinguishers from 2 Ib. 
to 100 Ib. size. 

Fixed installation. 


Chemical refills for all types of 


extinguishers. 


Fire alarms, manual and automatic. 
Burglary alarms. 
Automatic night 
system, which gives warning if patrol 
officer is overdue. 


security patrol 


HOSE REELS. A special feature of these fittings is the interlocking nozzle, 
which will not allow hose to be run out until water supply is turned on. 


We supply everything for Fire Protection and Security. 


Your enquiries cordially invited. 


81 HYDE ROAD, ARDWICK, MANCHESTER 12 
Telephone: ARDwick 4477 . 
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CRIME REVIEW 


The crime wave continued unabated during the past month. Banks were 
once more selected targets for safe-raiders, gangs operating as far afield as 


Glasgow and Leicester, as well as in several London areas. 


Culmination 


was reached during the week-end 25th-26th July with five safe raids—four 


of them successful—in which a total of £33,000 was stolen. 


Three of them 


were on East London branches of the Midland Bank—reports on page 290. 


WILLIAMS DEACONS £49,000 LOSS 


Street Raid on Cashiers 


A well-planned attack on 8th July, 
believed to be by a London gang, on 
a car taking money from the head 
office of Williams Deacons Bank in 
Sheffield to branches enabled bandits 
to get away with £49,000 in cash. 
The money was in £1 and 10s. notes. 
About £2,000 in coins was left 
behind. 

Two vehicles were used in the coup 
—a Jaguar, known to have been 
stolen in London a month previously, 
and a van which had been obtained 
the day before in London. The bank 
car, with two employees and a 
driver, was shadowed. Then in 
Woodbourn Road, Attercliffe, the 
bank car was forced on to the 
pavement, where it crashed. Men 
jumped from the Jaguar and the red 
van, and, smashing the window of 
the car, seized the bag containing the 
money. This was thrown into the 
red van, which made off at high 


speed. In addition to smashing the 
windows and windscreen the bandits 
opened the boot with a key. 

The employees in the car were 
attacked and injured. They were 
taken to Sheffield Royal Infirmary, 
but later in the day were discharged. 
The driver was uninjured. 

The Jaguar car, which was using 
false numberplates, and the red van 
were both found abandoned. Police 
believe that a black Ford Zephyr, 
which had also been following the 
bank car was used by the bandits in 
the final stages of their escape. 

In a statement after the incident, 
the Assistant Chief Constable, Mr. 
W. Parnham, said that the police had 
advised banks to take varying routes 
when delivering money, and that one 
bank in the district had already 
begun using an armoured car. 

A London firm of insurance 
assessors Offered £5,000 reward for 
information on the crime. 


SUCCESSIVE GLASGOW BANK RAIDS 


Safe Devices Foil Gangs 


False keys were again used by a 
gang to gain entry to a Glasgow 
bank—the Gallowgate branch of the 
British Linen Bank—on 19th June. 
This followed the successful raid on 
29th April on the Clydesdale and 
North of Scotland Bank in Shettles- 
ton Road, when £35,000 was taken. 
(Security Gazette, May.) 

The thieves failed, however, to force 
the two safes, which measured 6 ft. 
by 4 ft., because they incorporated a 
device to jam the locks when explosive 
is used. 


The gang made their escape as a 
policeman, who heard the explosion, 
ran to the bank. Enquiries are con- 
tinuing under Chief Detective Inspec- 
tor Donald Campbell of Glasgow 
Eastern C.I.D. 
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Partial Success at Royal 
Bank 


A second raid two days later—on 
the night of 21st June—at the Royal 
Bank of Scotland’s Charing Cross 
branch was partly successful. The 
gang blew the night safe and took 
just over £2,000. But the attempt 
on the main safe, containing a large 
amount of cash, failed when the lock 
jammed. 

On this occasion, too, the thieves 
used false keys to gain entry to a 
dentist’s surgery above the bank. 
A notice on the door advised patients 
that he was away on holiday. The 
men cut a hole through the ceiling of 
the bank and lowered themselves 
down. 

Investigations are proceeding 
under Chief Detective Inspector 
James Lyons of the Marine Division. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
RAID FAILS 


A gang which attempted to cut 
into the strongroom at the Clapham 
High Street, London, branch of the 
National Provincial Bank on 12th 
July found themselves unable to 
penetrate the fireproof door. They 
did, however, cut through the outer 
steel doors, using oxy-acetylene gear. 
An attempt to cut out the lock of the 
night safe also failed. 

Had the gang succeeded against 
the strongroom, they would have 
found £25,000 inside. 

They entered the bank through the 
back yard, then forced up a ground 
level grating, lowered the equipment 
to the basement and got through the 
kitchen window into the basement 
itself. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 
INCIDENT 


A raid by a single man on the 
Westminster Bank in London Road, 
Leicester, on 13th July, was foiled 
by the manager’s courage. The man, 
armed with a sawn-off shotgun, 
walked into the branch = and 
demanded cash. 


As the manager, Mr. Henry 
Taylor, struggled with him, the man 
hit him on the head with the gun, 
and ran out. Leaping on to a bicycle 
he rode off empty handed. 

Mr. Taylor followed him out with 
blood streaming from his head. He 
was treated at hospital and sent 
home. 


Midland Bank Attempt 


An armed raid just before closing 
time on the Midland Bank branch in 
Camden High Street, London, on 
7th July by a single man failed after 
a cashier escaped to raise the alarm. 

Equipped with a shotgun and with 
his face masked by a scarf, the 
intruder pushed his way to the back 
of the counter. As he did so the 
cashier seized his chance and ran 
out. An official at the bank said that 
this seemed to upset the man, but 
he pointed the gun and demanded 
money. “I told him it was down- 
stairs, locked up, and that the 
cashier who had just run out had the 
key.” The man then ran out of the 
bank. 

(See In the Courts.) 
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£21,000 FROM THOS. 
COOK 


Well Planned Raid 


Using oxy-acetylene gear, a gang, 
believed to number four or five, cut 
open the safe at the offices of Thos. 
Cook & Son, Strand, London, on 
the night of Saturday, 4th July, and 
escaped with a total of £21,000 
made up of £14,000 in travellers’ 
cheques and £7,000 in British and 
foreign currency. 


The raid was obviously well- 
planned. There was no sign of 
forcible entry. Presumably one man 
hid on the premises and let the rest 
in. A hole was first cut in a heavy 
wooden emergency door leading to 
adjoining premises, the gear brought 
in, and the safe behind the foreign 
exchange desk penetrated. 

Though the firm acted rapidly on 
the following Monday morning to 
warn foreign banks and offices 
Interpol was informed—it is con- 
sidered probable that the thieves 


had time to change a proportion, if 


not all, of the cheques. Thieves who 
stole £15,000 from a Cook’s branch 
in Oxford Street, London, last year 
managed to change the cheques, 
some of whiclf were later found in 
use on the Continent. 

The makers of the safe stated after 
the raid: “* We would like to point 
out that the safe is over 50 years old 
and not made to stand up to 
modern burglary techniques.” 


MAIL VAN AMBUSH 
£10,000 Stolen 


A gang of six coolly attacked a 
mail van in Palace Gardens, Kensing- 
ton, in the early morning of 10th 
July and, leaving the driver injured, 
took it across the river to Battersea. 
They had disguised themselves with 
nylon macks and were armed with 
coshes. 

At the yard in Battersea they were 
interrupted, however, by a woman 
cleaner and also by a lorry driver, 
who were warned to clear off. The 
driver shouted to neighbours, who 
informed the police. Meanwhile the 
gang made their escape in a car, 
leaving some mail bags in the van. 
Two bags were later recovered from 
the Thames at Kew Bridge and 
Hammersmith. 
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A close-up picture 
of the safe door 
at the Thos. Cook 
offices, showing 
the opening made 
with oxy-acety- 

lene gear. 


MONEY IN PARCEL 


The London Co-operative Society 
was once again given attention by 
bandits, when the manager of its 
milk depot in Philip Lane, Totten- 
ham, was robbed on 6th July of 
£1,600 he was taking to the bank. 

The depot cashier said later: 
* The gang got away in a van. Mr. 
Ponter, the manager, was hurt on 
the head. 

** He had just stepped outside and 
was carrying the money in a brown 
paper parcel as camouflage because 
there had been so many robberies 
lately. 

“| heard a noise outside and he 
came back and said: * Oh, they have 
got me this time *.” 

The gang of six men drove off in 
a van. The manager was detained in 
hospital. 

An employee was taking the money 
—just collected from the bank—to 
his firm, C. P. Cowles, builders, in 
Clissold Crescent. He was nearing 
his offices when a car containing 
three men drew up alongside him. 
Two men jumped out, one snatched 
the bag and within seconds they were 
being driven away. 





RAILWAY CLERKS 
COSHED 


A gang attacked two British 
Railways’ clerks at Herne Hill on 
16th July and snatched a bag con- 
taining £2,500. The money had just 
been collected as wages from a 
nearby branch of Barclays Bank. 


The clerks were coshed in a dim 
subway near the station. One was 
injured in the head by blows from 
an iron bar. The gang escaped in a 
waiting car, later found abandoned. 


Station Staff Held Up 


Two masked and armed men 
entered the village railway station at 
Pelsall, near Walsall, Staffs., on 
10th July and lined up the staff at 
gun point. They left with only 
a handful of ticket money. One of 
the men carried a revolver and the 
other a cosh. 


An hour after the hold-up two 
cars which had been reported stolen 
from Birmingham were found aban- 
doned at Walsall, on the main route 
to Pelsall and about two miles from 
the station. 
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Examples of Lesser Hauls 

The National Provincial Bank lost 
£180 when thieves broke into its 
office at Guy’s Hospital during the 
night of 2nd July, and forced open a 
safe. They got into the office by 
breaking a window after climbing to 
a low roof. 

A safe containing £500 was taken 
on 16th June from the offices of the 
Midlands Electricity Board at Black- 
pole, Worcester. With the help of 
a wheelbarrow the thieves loaded the 
safe on to one of the Board’s vans 
and then drove it through the main 
gate. 

A gelignite gang raided the station- 
master’s office at Beaconsfield on 
13th July and blew the safe. They 
escaped with £146 in cash and £80 


in cheque. 
Thieves who blew the safe at 
Hitchmans' Dairies, Handsworth 


Avenue, Chingford, during the week- 
end of 4th-Sth July got away with 
more than £1,000 in notes. 


Screams Repel P.O. Raid 

A tall bandit was foiled by a 
housewife as he attempted to snatch 
cash at a Post Office in Queensbridge 
Road, Dalston, London, on 22nd 
June. 

She was the only customer in the 
post office when the bandit walked 
up to the counter where two women 
assistants were working behind the 
grille. As he began to pull himself 
across the section not protected by 
the grille the lady grabbed him from 
behind and started screaming. 

Before the assistants could even 
sound the alarm bell the bandit fled 
empty-handed and made off in a van 
waiting at the kerb. 


Registered Mail Haul 

A gang of four who staged a raid 
on a London post office late on the 
night of 18th July got away with 135 
registered packages in three mail- 
bags. 

Three of the men climbed the iron 
gates, 9 or 10 ft. high, of the un- 
loading bay at the South-Western 
district office in Howick Street, 
Victoria, while the other man waited 
in a van. They attacked and held 
prisoner the two officials inside, an 
assistant inspector and a watchman, 
and started to throw over into the 
street the 35 bags of mail they 
dragged to the gates. Then a police- 
man came along and the raiders 
hurriedly threw three of the bags into 
the van and made off. 
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Flat Tyres Trick 

A new trick was used by a gang in 
London recently to steal wages 
worth £1,000. Two employees of a 
dressmaking firm collected the 
money from the bank. When they 
realised the tyres of their van were 
flat, they stopped to investigate. 
And in the process the case contain- 
ing the money disappeared. 


Wages Snatch Fails 


Sheer loss of nerve by a bandit 
saved wages worth £600, belonging 
to the Einstein Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in an attack on an employee 
at Islington on 3rd July. The bag 
with the money fell under the 
employee as he was knocked down, 
but he said “The man must have 
panicked because he could easily 
have picked it up.””. The bandit made 
off in a waiting van. 


Cinema Attack 

Masked bandits managed to grab 
£300 by attacking employees inside 
the Gaumont cinema at Wood Green 
on the evening of 15th July. But the 
assistant manager, recovering from 
the blows, chased them for 600 yards 
through the streets and tackled the 
raider with the bag, regaining poses- 
sion of it. 

The attack came when the assistant 
manager, the woman cashier, and 
the doorman were taking the money 
to the office. 


Loudspeaker Alarm 


Two men, armed and masked, 
met with an unusual reception at 
the Express Dairy Company’s bakery 
in Islington on 26th June. 

They questioned a_ telephonist 
about the movements of the cashier, 
who had gone to the bank to collect 
wages. She was forced into her office 
but managed to warn the factory 
staff by operating a loudspeaker 
switch with her elbow and shouting: 
** Don’t shoot. Come quick,” where- 
upon the men ran out to a car. 


EX-MAYOR DEAD AT 
ROADSIDE 


Victim of £8,000 Robbery 


Lured from his home by a bogus 
fire call, Mr. Solomon Lever, secre- 
tary of a Jewish social and savings 
club and an ex-Mayor of Hackney, 
was taken off in a car, gagged and 
bound, and robbed of a safe key. 


BOMB HOAXES 
AT STORES 


Security Officer Takes No 
Chances 

The bomb hoax mania again broke 
out in July—this time to affect 
departmental stores especially in 
London and Bristol. 

Littlewoods’ Stores in Oxford 
Street, London, was the target at the 
beginning of the month. 

Then on the 6th Selfridges nearby 
were told a bomb would explode at 
4.30 p.m. In this case the store was 
ordered to be emptied by the chair- 
man, Mr. Rex Cohen—the first time 
such action has been taken. After 
a similar call nine months ago a 
brown paper parcel containing an 
alarm clock was found. On the 
present occasion the whole business 
of the store was completely disrupted 
as staff and customers filed out, but 
security staff and managers found 
nothing. 

On the next day Harrods at 
Knightsbridge, Hampton & Sons’ 
furniture store at Kensington, and 
Lewis’s at Bristol received bomb 
warning calls. They were treated as 
hoaxes, though Hamptons asked 
customers to leave. 





Nearly two hours later his body was 
found by the roadside at the ap- 
proaches to Epping Forest. Death 
had ensued from thrombosis. Mean- 
while £8,000 had been taken from 
his office safe. 

Mr. Lever lived in Victoria Park 
Road, Hackney. On Saturday, 
1Sth July, he drew £7,869 from the 
bank ready for the society’s summer 
shareout. The money in_ white 
envelopes, was in the safe at the 
society’s office at Sylvester Park, 
Hackney, about a mile from his 
home. In his pocket was the key of 
the safe 

Shortiy after midnight, Mr. Lever’s 
telephone rang. A voice told him 
that a large fire was in danger of 
spreading to “‘ Circle House’, and 
that a police car would pick him up 
so that he could remove any money 
to safety. Mr. Lever got into a car 
which arrived soon afterwards. 

Later, his wife, puzzled by his 
long absence, ran nearly a mile to 
his office. She found the front door 
open and the safe rifled. There was 
no sign of a fire. 
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M.P.s AND THE ARREST OF PODOLA 


Home Secretary Cross-Questioned in House 


AFTER enjoying some weeks of quiet and goodwill, 

the Home Office came under Parliamentary fire again 
over incidents, real or suspected, attending the arrest of 
the German-Canadian, Guenter Podola, on a charge of 
murdering Detective Sergeant Purdy at South Kensington 
on 13th July. The detective was shot when questioning 
a man suspected of having made telephone calls to 
a woman. The assailant escaped and for some days 
hundreds of London police participated in a widespread 
campaign for his apprehension. Eventually police, with 
a tracker dog, burst into a room in a hotel in Queen’s 
Gate and took Podola to the station for questioning. 
That night, 16th July, he was admitted to hospital, 
where he remained under close police guard for two days, 
until he was brought up at West London on Monday, 
20th July and remanded on the murder charge to Brixton 
Prison. 

Allegations of Violence 

Simultaneously, with the prisoner’s appearance in 
Court, the Home Secretary was called upon to face in 
the House of Commons a barrage of private notice 
questions obviously based on a belief that Podola’s 
incarceration in hospital and the delay in charging him 
were due to some violence he had suffered whilst in 
custody. These accusations, openly made by some 
Members, against the police were sternly repudiated by 
the Home Secretary, who refused further comment on 
the grounds that, as the man had then been charged 
with murder, the matter was sub judice. Supplementary 
questions were, however, so persistent that the Speaker 
had ultimately to exercise his authority to bring them to 
an end. 

Mr. R. Paget, Q.C., the Labour Member for North- 
ampton, initiated the enquiries when he asked the Home 
Secretary what happened to Guenter Podola during the 
six hours at Chelsea police station which necessitated 
his removal to hospital on a stretcher and why his 
lawyer was denied admittance. 

Mr. R. A. Butler replied: ‘1 am informed that the 
hospital authorities have agreed that Podola should 
leave the hospital. He has been charged with murder 
and is being taken before a magistrate.” 

There were cries of “*Oh!*’ when the Home Secretary 
added, “In these circumstances it would not be proper 
for me to say any more”. 

Mr. Paget said he was not concerned with the charge 
against Podola, but with the people who “ beat him 
unconscious”. Had charges been preferred against 
him then? If they had not, the subject-matter of the 
question was not sub judice. 

Mr. Butler: The hon. and learned member has no 
right to say that this man was beaten unconscious and he 
has no proof that it is so. This is a matter I must now 
leave to the courts, as he has been charged with murder. 


** Widespread Feeling *’ 


After some cries of dissent the questioning was taken 
up by Mr. Patrick Gordon Walker, Mr. Shinwell, Mr. 
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Grimond and Sir G. Nicholson. Several members asked 
for an inquiry into the circumstances of the arrest. 
Mr. Gordon Walker said wherea® there was universal 
horror about the cold-blooded murder of a policeman 
and determination that whoever was guilty should be 
brought to justice, none the less there was widespread 
feeling that unless even the most unpopular man in the 
country was given his full rights, our justice was in 
danger. He spoke of the “ rather mysterious circum- 
stances of the man’s stay in hospital ”’. 

Mr. Butler replied that the man was in _ hospital 
because he was not in a fit state to be charged. He was 
not thought to be fit to see a solicitor who called, but 
Mr. Butler said his solicitor would be given every 
facility to see his client. 

Speaker’s Advice 

Appealed to by the Home Secretary, the Speaker said 
his view was that the House would not be well-advised 
to discuss at any length a matter which might conceivably 
affect the fair trial of the man charged. 

**In my submission” Mr. Paget said, returning to his 
questions, “* what this House is concerned with, and 
concerned with very intimately, is that people should be 
safe in British police stations, and that the idea that 
either vengeance or beatings up occur in British police 
stations is utterly unacceptable.” 


Admissability of Statements 

The Speaker, while seeing the point raised, said that, 
speaking from practice, he had frequently known it, in 
a trial of this gravity, to be alleged on behalf of the 
prisoner that he was ill-treated by the police, because 
that might have a very strong bearing upon whether any 
statement he made was admissable or not. If the Home 
Secretary were asked questions about it at that stage it 
might have an effect upon the trial—and he was merely 
asking the House to play safe in the matter. If there 
had been anything wrong with police conduct in this 
case, it could be discussed later, but let them give the 
man a trial free from any argument on their part. 

Mr. Gordon Walker said he agreed that they must do 
nothing which would prejudice the trial. But was there 
not a great distinction between the matter of the trial 
and the question about the actual authority by which 
the police detained the man? Apparently, on the 
evidence, they detained him for a number of days 
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although they were only entitled to do so for 24 hours, 
when he was, according to their own statement, not 
seriously ill. Therefore, he could have been brought 
before a magistrate even in hospital. This matter of the 
authority of the police to hold a man was something 
which concerned deeply the liberty of the subject. 


Home Secretary Convinced 

While reiterating his determination not to discuss the 
matter, Mr. Butler said, “* 1 am absolutely satisfied that 
this man was not beaten up in the police station ”. 

Mr. Butler later explained that, where it was not 
practicable to bring a detained person before a magis- 
trate’s court within 24 hours, the officer in charge was 
obliged to enquire into the circumstances and to release 
him on bail. But his obligation had no application 
where the offence was a serious one and therefore could 
not be applied to an alleged case of murder. 


No Statement 


Mr. MacDermot asked the Home Secretary to confirm 
or deny statements in the Press that at no stage did this 
man make any statement to the police. If it was correct 
that he had made no statement, how could the Home 
Secretary consider that the question of this man’s treat- 
ment by the police could possibly become relevant to 
his defence. 

Mr. Butler said he was unaware of any statement to 
the police. 


Leaving it to Judges 

Pressing Mr. Butler further, Mr. Grimond asked how, 
if there was no statement and the man had not been 
charged, his treatment could be relevant to points raised 
in the House. 

The Speaker, intervening, said that the House should 
recognise that if the man were charged it might be a case 
which carried the most severe penalty known to our law, 
and the House had always been scrupulously careful not 
to let its proceedings interfere with those of the judiciary. 

Mr. Abse asked why it was that, in view of the circum- 
stances, the solicitor was not permitted to take a doctor 
along with him, as was a very regular custom in cases 
where men were under suspicion of murder, when the 
solicitor was often accompanied by a psychiatrist? 

Mr. Butler: I am not aware that the solicitor asked to 
bring a doctor with him. If he had asked to bring a 
doctor the matter would have been different. But now 
the man who is held under charge will have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing his solicitor, and that will be the most 
satisfactory course. 

In answer: to Mr. Paget, he added: I absolutely 
repudiate that Ministers or anybody else are trying to 
hush up anything. I am the police authority, but I 
have no particular responsibility for this aspect of the 
case. 

After further submissions and points of order, the 
Speaker ruled against further discussion. He observed: 
It is easy to say that these are two separate matters, but 
in my experience the two impinge upon each other and 
general discussion, debate and questions, when one does 
not know what will be said, are dangerous if there is to 
be a fair trial. That is my feeling. If there is a complaint 
against the police, all these matters can be probed to 
the full at another stage. 
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NORTH LONDON CASE 


Inquiry Refused 


The Home Secretary has refused demands for a special 
inquiry into allegations against the police at Hornsey 
Road police station, London, as the result of which, it 
was alleged, two men named Halloran and Cox 
suffered injuries and had to be treated at the Royal 
Northern Hospital. Replying to a question in the House 
of Commons, the Home Secretary had stated that the 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police had fully 
investigated the allegations and found no ground for 
disciplinary action or the institution of criminal proceed- 
ings. On 16th July, Mr. Eric Fletcher, the Member for 
Islington East, raised the matter on the adjournment. 
He declared that his two constituents, married men with 
families and unblemished records, had been brutally 
assaulted, beaten, disfigured and kicked by a police 
sergeant and three or four constables. He had personally 
seen the men, the doctor on duty at the casualty ward, the 
hospital sister, the manager of the public house who had 
first called the police and various other witnesses. While 
he had the highest regard for the high standards normally 
observed by the Metropolitan Police and recognised the 
strain and provocation to which they had recently been 
exposed, Mr. Fletcher urged that, if public confidence 
was to be restored, when an incident of this kind, 
accompanied by so much evidence, was reported there 
ought to be an independent inquiry. Citizens unfortunate 
enough to be beaten up in police stations could not 
identify their assailants and had no effective redress. 


The Citizen’s Remedies 


Mr. David Renton, Joint Under-Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, replying to the complaint, 
said that his information was that the police were called 
to eject the two men from the public house and afterwards 
there was a violent altercation and struggle outside, as 
the result of which the police arrested them for being 
drunk and disorderly in the street. They were powerfully- 
built men and it took four policemen to put them in 
a van. At the station the men, one particularly, con- 
tinued to kick out and struggle violently and it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that they could be charged 
and put into cells. Halloran had by then suffered some 
injuries but he refused to see the police surgeon who was 
called. When they came into court the two men pleaded 
guilty. Statements taken from the medical staff at the 
hospital they attended when bailed did not support the 
allegation that they were seriously hurt. When the 
Commissioner made his investigation he had statements 
from no fewer than 22 people, including the complaintants 
themselves. Mr. Renton submitted that adequate legal 
machinery existed for investigating such complaints. 
They were four in number and included: prosecution 
by the police of officers concerned, disciplinary proceed- 
ings against them, prosecution by the injured parties or 
court proceedings against the police. It was contrary 
to the spirit of our laws, when legal remedies already 
existed, to suggest that special procedure should be 
invoked. In some cases it might be the only way a 
matter could properly be investigated, but this case was 
fairly simple and of a familiar character. There was no 
question of the police taking the law into their own 
hands. If they did the citizen had his remedies. 
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AMBUSH CASE WAGE VAN 


Long Sentences 


LEADING guilty to charges of 

attempted robbery and conspiracy 
to steal, four young men were sent to 
prison at Leeds Assizes on 10th July 
for a total of 18 years for holding up 
a wages’ van through the use of a 
bogus police car. 

Arnold King, 27, builder, of Lumb 
Lane, Bradford, was sentenced to seven 
years’ imprisonment; Brian James Mit- 
chell, 28, demolition worker, of Belmont 
Crescent, Shipley, to five years; and 
Allan Boocock, 20, of Kellmore Avenue, 
Woodside Estate, Bradford, and Brian 
Paul Kenny, 19, demolition worker, of 
Shirley Avenue, Wyke, to three years 
each. 

Mr. Justice Paull commented that 
the type of offence was becoming far 
too common and it had better be 
recognised that those who took part 
could expect long sentences. He 
commended P.C. George Marsh for 
“a good piece of observation ”’. 

Imitation Sign 

Mr. J. B. Willis, for the prosecu- 
tion, said that Kenneth George 
Miller, driving a van with the wages 
for the Hull staff of John Newbould 
& Sons, Ltd., Bradford, from Brad- 
ford to Hull, was near Goole at 
about 11.55p.m. on 23rd April 
when he passed a parked car which 
he thought was a police car. 

Counsel said it was the type used 
by the West Riding police and had 
been hired from a Leeds firm by 
King, who had used a false name and 
address and dyed his hair to avoid 
identification. The car followed and 
passed the van displaying an imita- 
tion police “stop” sign. Miller 
stopped and three of the men went 
up to the van, Mitchell wearing 
clothing resembling a police uniform. 

Mitchell ard the others got into 
the van and drove it into a side 
turning. King followed in the car, 
but missed the side turning, and, 
unfortunately for them, said Mr. 
Willis, was seen by a police officer, 
who took the car number. Shortly 
afterwards the car came back and the 
police officer heard banging from 
the van. As he approached, the 
men ran away, but he drove on to 
the main road and caught King. 

Later a van belonging to King 
was found parked about 23 miles 
away, and according to the state- 
ments it was the men’s intention to 
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abandon the car and drive to Brad- 
ford in the van. 

It was stated for King that his 
building business had failed in 1958; 
he was indebted to his father, and 
hoped to put the wages into his 
business. For the other three men 
it was submitted that King was the 
centre of the piece. 


£7,500 
MAILBAG ROBBERY 


Postmen Sent to Prison 

Three Glasgow postmen were 
each sentenced to four years’ im- 
prisonment at the High Court of 
Justiciary in Glasgow in a recent 
case for the theft of £7,500 from a 
mailbag last December. 

They were Henry Daniels, 34, Archi- 
bald Cameron, 46, and Joseph Suther- 
land McComish, 40, who were employed 
at the Waterloo Street Post Office, 
Glasgow. Daniels and Cameron, who 
denied the charge, ‘were found guilty by 
a majority of the jury. McComish 
pleaded guilty. Each had eight years’ 
post office service. 

Passing sentence, the Lord Justice- 
Clerk, Lord Thomson, said that they 
had hitherto led exemplary lives, but 
he could not shut his eyes to the fact 
that two had been found guilty and 
one had pleaded guilty to a crime of 
the utmost seriousness, involving a 
large sum of money, when they were 
in a position to some extent of trust. 

Mr. D. W. R. Brand, Advocate- 
depute, said that of the £7,500 
stolen £3,000 had been recovered. 

Mr. Norman Adamson, advocate, 
for McComish, said that the accused 
opened one of the mailbags, had 
succumbed to temptation, and hid- 
den it. He had taken money to the 
value of £250. He had spent a 
considerable amount on drink and 
given away the rest, with the excep- 
tion of £19. 

Daniels said in evidence that on 
19th December in the Waterloo 
Street Post Office, McComish asked 
him to put a mailbag down a chute. 
Daniels did so. He thought the 
mailbag contained empty bags. It 
had no seal or label. 

That night he was given money by 
McComish and on the following day 
he discovered McComish had given 
him about 30 10/- notes. He read 





about the theft and was afraid to go 
to the police. 


Notes in Parcel 


Cameron in his evidence said that 
on 15th December McComish gave 
him a parcel to hold for him. 
McComish did not return after 
10 minutes, and witness went to a 
house in Moffat Street and left the 
parcel in a cupboard there. 


On 17th December the police 
called at his house and asked where 
the money was. He told them he did 
not know what they were talking 
about. He was taken to police head- 
quarters, where he saw McComish, 
who said: “* That is the man I gave 
the parcel to.” 

Cameron said he then told the 
police “ the penny’s dropped ”’, and 
took them to the house in Moffat 
Street, where they recovered the 
parcel. 


Cameron said that at the police 
office he felt he had been “ played 
for a sucker” by McComish. If he 
had known what was in the parcel 
—it was earlier stated to contain 
5,000 10/- notes—he would have 
handed it to the police. 


RESTAURANT ATTACK 


Six Years’ Sentence 


Leslie George Lowe, 27, cook, of 
no fixed address, was sent to prison 
for six years at the Central Criminal 
Court in June for what was described 
by the prosecution as a vicious and 
brutal attack on the assistant mana- 
geress and two caretakers at the 
Friar Tuck Restaurant, Coventry 
Street, Piccadilly, W.1, on 11th May. 


Lowe pleaded guilty to robbing 
Winifred Holton of £299, while 
armed with a pick-axe handle, and 
wounding her with intent to do her 
grievous bodily harm. He also 
pleaded guilty to wounding Robert 
Stone and Neville Boden with intent 
to do them grievous bodily harm. 


Mr. Paul Wrightson, for the prose- 
cution, said that Lowe and two 
other coloured men hid in the base- 
ment of the Friar Tuck Restaurant 
until after closing time. Then, 
armed with a pick-axe handle and 
tyre-lever, they viciously and brutally 
attacked Mrs. Holton—the assistant 
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manageress—and the two caretakers. 
In Mrs. Holton’s office Lowe took 
£299 from the table and made off. 


MIDLAND BANK CASE 
Man Acquitted 


A man alleged by the prosecution 
to have been the driver of a stolen 
taxi used in a £16,250 robbery of 
two Midland Bank officials was 
acquitted at the Central Criminal 
Court in June. 

He was Ronald Arthur Scrutton, 
28, labourer of Barnsbury Road, 
Islington. He had pleaded not guilty 
to a charge that being armed with a 
piece of lead piping and two sticks 
he robbed Alfred Gordon Dennis 
and Roger Edward Bome of £16,250 
at Bell Yard, Bell Lane, Stepney, on 
2nd October last year. 

Mr. Paul Wrightson, for the 
prosecution, said that Mr. Bome and 
Mr. Dennis, both officials of the 
Midland Bank, were fetching the 
money from the branch at Com- 
mercial Street, Stepney, to the head 
office in the City. A man, alleged to 
be Scrutton, picked them up outside 
the Commercial Street branch and 
drove off the prescribed route and 
into a yard where four armed men 
were waiting. 

Mr. Jeremy Hutchinson, defend- 
ing, said that Scrutton denied being 
the driver of the taxi and the case 
against him was of the flimsiest kind. 


CIGARETTE THEFTS 


Employee Fined 


A mechanic, Robert Caulfield, 38, 
employed at the British American 
Tobacco Co. Ltd. factory in Liver- 
pool, was fined £15 at the City 
Magistrates’ Court in June for steal- 
ing 5,710 cigarettes from the factory. 


Inquiries were begun after a 
number of thefts had taken place. 


It was stated by Detective-Sergeant 
A. Clark, prosecuting, that the 
cigarettes were found at Caulfield’s 
house. He was arrested and in a 
statement was alleged to have said: 
** The holidays are coming and things 
looked bad at work. I wanted a few 
fags at the holiday. During my 
overtime I used to take the cigarettes, 
make them into a parcel and plant 
them in the yard. 


** After I was searched I went back 
and got them and took them home. 
I didn’t have a market for them.” 
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SAFE BREAKERS’ £33,000 WEEK-END HAULS 


XPERT safe-breakers were at 
work in five different areas of 
London during the week-end of 
25th-26th July. In the four successful 


CONSTABLES JAILED 
Thefts While on Beat 


Two constables of the Metro- 
politan Police, both aged 21, Angus 
Monro Crighton and Colin Ronald 
Whitcombe, were sent to prison for 
18 months each at the Old Bailey on 
13th July. They admitted stealing a 
car and other articles while on their 
beat in the Dalston area. 

Mr. John Mathew, prosecuting, 
said they became senior police cadets 
in 1956 and police officers in 1957. 

On 13th May Witcombe, giving 
a false name and producing a false 
driving licence, hired a car in 
London. The following day they 
called at a garage in Bournemouth 
and tried to sell it for £700. 

Afterwards Crighton said they 
were trying to get money to pay their 
debts. 

He then admitted that in March he 
stole four suit lengths while guarding 
a shop which had been broken into. 

In statements they both said that 
while on duty at night they examined 
a van and took from it a hydraulic 
jack and some spanners. 


Chief Inspector Sent to Prison 
Chief Inspector Joseph Briscall, 


44, of Austin Drive, Didsbury, 
Manchester, was sentened to 12 
months’ imprisonment at Man- 


chester Crown Court on 10th July. 
He was found guilty of embezzle- 
ment and on two charges of falsifica- 
tion of Manchester City Police 
canteen fund accounts. 

He was found not guilty on one 
charge of stealing 7,000 canteen meal 
tickets and on five other charges of 
falsification of accounts. He had 
pleaded not guilty to all charges. 


Birmingham Detectives Fined 


Two detectives of the Birmingham 
City police force, Det. Sgt. Ronald 
Hutchings, aged 36, and Det. Con- 
stable James Geddes, aged 31, were 
found guilty on 18th July at Birming- 
ham Quarter Sessions of assaulting 
a Jamaican while he was being 
questioned at the police station. 
They were fined £100 and £25 re- 
spectively and, upon request, have 
resigned from the Force. 


raids £33,000 was stolen. 

Three of the five raids were on 
branch offices of the Midland Bank. 
They showed evidence of careful 
planning and skilled technique, delib- 
erately applied. 

To gain entry to the Mile End 
Road branch of the Midland Bank 
it is thought that a member of the 
gang visited an adjoining cinema on 
the Saturday, climbed through a 
window and hid in the yard until the 
cinema closed. The rest of the gang, 
whom he admitted, hauled their safe- 
breaking equipment over the wall by 
using a window-cleaning ladder as 
a ramp. 

Inside, the thieves cut through the 
strongroom door and then through 
a steel barred grille. They blew open 
the safe, packing it with sacks and 
books to deaden the sound. The 
work must have taken several hours 
and during the operations the thieves 
stopped for a cup of tea. 

Inside the safe were £5, £1 and 
10/- notes to the value of £15,650. 
The gang took the notes but left 
several thousand pounds worth of 
silver in bags. Before leaving the 
thieves changed their clothes so as 
to carry away no tell-tale dust. They 
left three boiler suits and_ their 
equipment. 

In the second raid thieves holed 
a wall at the rear of the Midland’s 
branch office in Seven Sisters Road, 
facing Finsbury Park, and took 
£2,000 from the night safe after 
blowing it open. 

The raid that failed was on the 
High Road, Ilford branch. Breaking 
in through a rear door the gang blew 
the door of one of two strongrooms 
but found only ledgers in the safe. 
Before they had time to attack the 
other safe, they took fright and 
escaped, leaving equipment and some 
uneaten sandwiches. 

The other safe raids of the week- 
end were at the American Express 
Company’s premises at Mount 
Street, Mayfair, and T. Wall’s ice 
cream depot in the North Circular 
Road, Stonebridge. The gang used 
a duplicate key to enter the Mount 
Street offices, but though they had 
with them oxy-acetylene equipment, 
they decided not to use it. Instead 
they took away the safe itself con- 
taining some £11,000 in cash and 
travellers’ cheques. 

At the ice cream depot a safe was 
blown open and £4,300 stolen. 
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LEGAL NOTES 








Compensation For 
Criminal Acts 


By GERALD R. PALING, C.B., C.B.E. 


Much interest has been aroused by proposals that 
those who suffer from criminal acts should be compensated, 
and the plan put forward by the Gazette for a fund to be 
created by industry for this purpose gained widespread 
notice. Our legal correspondent points out some of the 
basic difficulties while reviewing existing Court powers. 


ECENTLY it has been suggested that the law be 

amended to permit a criminal court to order an 
accused person“to pay damages to his victim in respect 
of the injury done to him. Before we discuss this point 
let us look at the law as it stands. This can be divided 
into three parts, viz.: restitution, reward, and compensa- 
tion. 


Restitution 

If any person guilty of any felony or misdemeanour 
as mentioned in the Larceny Act, 1916, in stealing, 
taking, obtaining, extorting, embezzling, converting, or 
disposing of, or in knowingly receiving, any property is 
prosecuted to conviction by or on behalf of the owner of 
such property, the property shall be restored to the 
owner or his representative (Section 45). If the offender 
has sold the stolen property to a person who had no 
knowledge that the property was stolen and any money 
was taken from the offender on his arrest the Court may 
order that a sum not exceeding the amount of the 
proceeds of such sale be paid to the purchaser. 

The fact that the Director of Prosecutions has prose- 
cuted the offender shall have the same effect as if the 
victim had himself instituted proceedings. 

However, no order for restitution can be made in 
respect of coin if dealt with as currency, nor as to 
negotiable instruments if they have been already paid or 
negotiated in good faith. On the other hand, it can be 
made where the money is found on the thief or under his 
control. 

The purpose of this provision is, of course, to en- 
courage victims of theft to set the criminal law into 
motion and so easily regain possession of the stolen 
property. 
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Rewards 
A reward may be ordered by a Court of Assize or 
Quarter Sessions to be paid to a person who has been 
active in the apprehension of any person charged with 
murder, rape, burglary, felonious housebreaking, receiv- 
ing stolen property, and certain other felonies. (Criminal 
Law Act, 1826, Section 28.) 


Compensation 

If any man be killed in endeavouring to arrest any 
person who shall be charged with an offence in respect 
of which a reward may be paid under Section 28 (above) 
the Court may order compensation to be paid to his 
relatives. (Criminal Law Act, 1826, Section 30.) 

In 1903 the sum of £233 was ordered to be paid to 
the widow and family of a man who was shot and killed 
in endeavouring to arrest a man who had shot a police 
constable. 

There are a few cases in which the Court that tries an 
indictable offence can award compensation to persons 
injured by it. 

Section 4 of the Forfeiture Act, 1870, makes it lawful 
for a Court on the application of the person aggrieved 
and immediately after the conviction of any person for 
felony to award any sum of money not exceeding £100 
by way of satisfaction or compensation for loss of 
property suffered by the applicant through or by means 
of the felony. Such sum shall be a judgment debt payable 
by the person so convicted. 

This power is not limited to cases of larceny or similar 
offences, but it does not extend to offences against the 
person. Further, it is not confined to persons who 
prosecute the thief to conviction or indeed to the 
immediate victim of the theft. The section has been 
used by persons who are required under a restitution 
order to give up property obtained by larceny and 
acquired by them even in good faith before the convic- 
tion. 

Under the Malicious Damage Act, 1861, a convicted 
person may be ordered to pay a reasonable amount for 
the damage in respect of which he was convicted. 

Claims for damage due to riot or the riotous plundering 
of wrecked vessels may be lodged with the local author- 
ity. 

Public Justice 

Apart from these instances, which in the main relate 
to property, it does not appear that a criminal court 
has any power to order a convicted person to recompense 
his victim for any injury that he may have done to him. 
The ordinary right of a person who has suffered at the 
hands of another to claim damages in the civil court of 
course is open to him. However, it is not usual to allow 
civil and criminal proceedings in respect of the same act 
or omission to be carried on concurrently. The Court 
of Appeal has declared that an action for damages based 
upon a felonious act on the part of the defendant 
committed against the plaintiff is not maintainable so 
long as the defendant has not been prosecuted or a 
reasonable cause shown for his not having been prose- 
cuted, and the proper course for the court to adopt in 
such a case is to stay further proceedings in the action 
until the defendant has been prosecuted. The basis of 
this rule is that public justice must first be satisfied 
before the citizen obtains his private rights. Originally 
the rule may well have been brought into being because 
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Review of Progress 
Report on First A.G.M. 


HE First Annual General Meeting of the Midland Regional 

Branch of the Association was held in the B.S.A. Old Club 
House, Small Heath, Birmingham, on Thursday evening, 
16th July. The meeting, which was attended by over 60 
members, was followed by a social evening. Nearly all the 
member industrial police forces in the Midlands were repre- 
sented, and one member attended from as far afield as Lincoln. 


The Chairman, Mr. D. V. Young, opened proceedings 
by welcoming all those present, and the Secretary, Mr. 
J. Brown, then read the notice convening the meeting. 
The Minutes of the Inaugural General Meeting held in 
Birmingham on 10th July, 1958 were then read, con- 
firmed, and signed by the Chairman. 

The Annual Accounts, consisting of an Income and 
Expenditure Account and Balance Sheet, were presented 
by the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. T. G. Sanders, who 
explained in detail each item appearing on the accounts. 
Mr. Sanders said that bearing in mind the very low 
membership subscription and the rather heavy initial 
cost of printing and stationery, he felt sure that members 
would agree that the Branch was fortunate to find 
itself with a balance of £11 Os. Id. in hand at the end 
of the first year. The Honorary Auditor, Mr. G. F. 
Hayward, had checked the books and accounts and had 
signed a certificate to the effect that these were to his 


satisfaction. It was proposed, seconded, and approved 
unanimously that the Accounts be confirmed and 
accepted. 


Election of Officers 


The Chairman advised the meeting that as no other 
nominations for Officers or Members of the Council 
had been received by the Secretary, the retiring Officers 
and Members of the Council who had expressed their 
willingness to again offer their services, would be the 
only candidates for re-election. The retiring Officers and 
Members of the Council were as follows: 


Chairman 
Honorary Treasurer 
Honorary Secretary 
Honorary Solicitor 


Mr. D. V. Young, M.B.E. 

Mr. T. G. Sanders 

Mr. J. Brown _.... ” 

Mr. M. P. Pugh, D.S.O., M.C. 
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Mr. G. F. Hayward 
Mr. H. Gardner Member of the Council 
Mr. R. M. Stringer Member of the Council. 

The Chairman asked the meeting to proceed with the 
election of Officers and Members of the Council but to 
exclude for the time being the election of a Chairman as, 
since he himself had offered to again serve in this 
capacity if it was the wish of the members, he proposed 
to vacate the chair whilst this matter was discussed. 

A proposition was made, seconded, and carried 
unanimously that the Officers and Members of the 
Council as above, the Chairman being excluded, be 
re-elected en bloc for a further term of office. 

Mr. Gray of Industrial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
then rose to say that he knew he was speaking for a very 
great body of the members of the Midland Regional 
Branch, in fact, for members of the Association every- 
where, when he said that it would be their wish to record 
their very sincere gratitude and appreciation to the 
Officers and Members of the Council for all the hard 
work, interest, and enthusiasm with which they had 
served the Association during the past 12 months. The 
meeting greeted this statement with a loud and obviously 
sincere round of applause. 

At the conclusion of this item on the agenda, the 
Chairman indicated to the meeting that he proposed to 
vacate the chair, and he asked Mr. T. G. Sanders if he 
would occupy the chair whilst the appointment of a new 
chairman was being dealt with. Mr. T. G. Sanders took 
the chair, and then addressed the meeting. He recalled 
that Mr. Young was, in effect, the founder of the 
Industrial Police Association, and he paid tribute to 
his qualities of leadership. Mr. Sanders said that for 
some considerable time now Mr. Young had sacrificed 
practically all his leisure time in order to carry out 
Association duties, and members should consider 
themselves indeed fortunate in having such a capable 
chairman who was offering himself for re-election. A 
resolution was then proposed, seconded, and carried 
unanimously by the meeting, re-electing Mr. D. V. 
Young as Chairman for a further term of office. Mr. 
Young then re-occupied the chair. The Chairman then 
rose to address the meeting. 


Honorary Auditor 


Chairman’s Address 


He thanked the meeting for the renewed confidence 
which they had expressed in him by electing him as their 
Chairman for a second term of office, and he said it 
was indeed a privilege and an honour to deliver the 
Chairman’s address at this first Annual General Meeting. 
Mr. Young said that he did not wish to inflict on members 
a lengthy address, because each member had already 
been circulated with a copy of the Council’s Report for 
the year ended 30th June, 1959, but he would like to 
enlarge a little upon one or two items. Dealing first 
with the question of membership, the Chairman said 
that whilst this was growing slowly but surely, he would 
very much like to see a more positive response and much 
greater support from members of the profession, many 
of whom the Chairman thought had not so far joined the 
Association because they were either suspicious of its 
intentions or anxious to see its achievements first. 


Extension of Branches 


The Midland Regional Branch was now quite firmly 
established with an individual membership of over 250, 
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and it had a very active and enthusiastic Regional 
Council. The report would show that at least a satis- 
factory beginning had been made on the long-awaited 
and much-needed measures which, in accordance with 
the declared aims of the Association, would ultimately 
prove to be of great benefit to the industrial police and 
security profession in the Midlands area. With this 
achievement to our credit, we must now energetically 
set about the task of arranging for the setting up of 
more regional branches in order that the benefits which 
the Association is able to offer can be made available 
to members in their own Regional areas. It now seems 
clear, the Chairman said, that the coming year would 
see branches set up in the Lancashire, London, and 
South-Western areas of the country, and it was his 
sincere hope that members of the profession in other 
regions would join the Association and thus ensure that 
more branches could be formed. 


Training Plans 


On the subject of training, the Chairman said that in 
Birmingham a good start had been made, and two basic 
training courses had so far been held during the past year 
—one of two days’ duration, and one of four days’ 
duration. The Councii realised that this effort to provide 
training for members had fallen very far short of the 
need and the demand but, he said, initial difficulties had 
been great, and the shortage of suitable instructors 
acute. The Council intended to try to do better in the 
coming year, and the Chairman appealed to any member 
who thought he could assist in the task of instructing to 
offer his services. 


Radio Scheme 


Dealing with the proposed Emergency Radio Com- 
munications Scheme for the City of Birmingham, Mr. 
Young said that members would be pleased to hear that 
sufficient support had been forthcoming from Birming- 
ham firms to justify the Council in deciding to go ahead 
with the scheme. Much work had already been done to 
this end, and, as a result of extensive tests and a survey 
of signal strengths over all the city area, a decision had 
already been taken as to the location of the mast and 
the receiving station. The Chairman said that he was 
sure the members would neither expect nor wish him 
to disclose the location of this equipment in view of the 
nature of the scheme. Arrangements were being pro- 
ceeded with, and it was hoped that this scheme would 
be working within the next few weeks. 


Three Problems for Attention 


Looking ahead to the coming year, Mr. Young said 
that in addition to the matters which had received 
attention from the Regional Council during last year, 
he thought that three main problems would need to be 
given attention. The first, and without question the 
most urgent, thing was to set up more branches, and 
thereby make it possible to elect a National Council in 
accordance with the Constitution and Rules. Secondly, 
that steps should be taken to study the setting up of some 
form of benevolent fund which could be used to help 
members or their dependants in distress. The Chairman 
said that from information and knowledge which he 
had gained during the past year he felt this to be a very 
urgent necessity which the Association should face. 
Thirdly, the complete absence of books of reference or 
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other publications suitable to the needs of members of 
the industrial security profession was very noticeable 
and the Chairman said that he felt the Association 
should take the initiative in endeavouring to satisfy this 
need. 


Expression of Thanks 


Mr. Young concluded his address by thanking his 
colleagues on the Council for their efforts and support 
without which, he said, it would have been impossible 
to make the progress which it had been his pleasure to 
report to members. Gratitude and thanks were also due 
to Mr. M. P. Pugh, D.S.O., M.C., the Honorary Solicitor, 
and to Mr. G. F. Hayward, the Honorary Auditor, for 
their valuable services and most expert advice. The 
Chairman said he would also like to publicly acknow- 
ledge and express the very sincere thanks of the Associa- 
tion to Mr. R. J. Fearon, Director and General Manager 
of B.S.A. Motor Cycles, Ltd., for his support and encour- 
agement during the past year, and for his valued help in 
permitting B.S.A. facilities to be used for training 
courses and meetings. Last, but by no means least, said 
the Chairman, a very great debt of gratitude was due to 
his secretary, Miss M. Jarrett, for her very valuable 
services to the Association during the past year. It was 
due to her efforts alone that it has been possible to 
handle the very heavy volume of correspondence, and 
he knew that members would wish him to thank Miss 
Jarrett for her services. 





SECURITY PATROL 


Efficient Service Proves Successful 


Patrolmen of Factory Guard System, Ltd. have again 
proved the value of employing first-class security men. 
In Birmingham, during the early evening of 19th July, 
Patrolman A. Mason, of Midland Division, was on duty 
at a wharf in Snow Hill when he saw a youth place 
a plank from the canal towing path to the wharf premises. 
Keeping the youth under observation, Patrolman Mason 
telephoned for the police on the 999 system. The 
premises were surrounded and the youth was arrested. 


In Liverpool, on 18th July, Patrolman J. Hodgson 
caught two boys on the premises of a subscriber. The 
boys were breaking a window with intent to enter and 
steal. They were apprehended and handed over to the 
police. 

Again, in Liverpool, on 14th July, Patrolman W. N. 
Bridge saw three youths behaving in a suspicious 
manner. On closer investigation, the patrolman dis- 
covered that a fire had been started and was spreading 
rapidly. The boys appeared to be trying to put out the 
fire. Patrolman Bridge called the fire brigade and the 
police. When the fire was out it was discovered that the 
extent of the damage covered an area of 50 sq. yd. The 
police took the names and addresses of the youths. 

These are just three examples of the work done by 
Factory Guard System, Ltd.: they prove the importance 
of employing the services of a top security organisation 
which can save subscribers from hundreds of pounds 
worth of damage. 
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Fire Reports : 
(Continued from page 283) 


STEEL WORKS BLAZE 


Serious damage was averted when 
400 tons of timber caught fire on 
19th June at the plant of Richard 
Thomas & Baldwins, Ltd. at Red- 
bourn, Scunthorpe. The flames 
endangered a large gas-holder 100 
yards away. The cause has been 
established. 

A spokesman for the firm said: 
“It could have been really serious 
but the promptness of the fire 
brigade averted a sticky situation.” 


USELESS FIRE AIDS 


Many small factories without fire 
equipment and others where it is 
“* primitive, consisting of water and 
sand buckets which are often found 
to be empty,” are criticised in the 
annual report of Chief Inspector of 
Factories. 

In one factory fire officer tried 25 
extinguishers. Not one was working. 
Factory accidents in 1958 fell to 
167,697, 'owest for 23 years. Fatal 


FIRE BRIGADE’S 
** NEGLIGENCE ” 


£16,000 Damages to 
Sub-Officer 


A sub-officer of Wakefield Fire 
Brigade, George Robert Moxon, 
aged 49, was awarded £16,000 
damages against Wakefield Corpora- 
tion by Mr. Justice Diplock at Leeds 
Assizes on 13th July. 


Mr. Moxon was said by counsel to 
be virtually blind, and to have had 
nine operations for plastic surgery, 
after being involved in a sodium 
explosion two years ago. 

Mr. Moxon was in charge of a 
crew who went to a tip to dispose of 
sodium which had been stored at 
Wakefield fire station. They were 
returning to the station with some of 
the sodium in an open tin when the 
tin exploded. Mr. Moxon was 
severely burned, and several other 
men were injured. 


Mr. Kenneth B. Colam, Chief Fire 
Officer of Wakefield Fire Brigade at 





sodium from an industrial concern to 
demonstrate to firemen the dangers 
of sodium under fire-fighting condi- 
tions. He was away when the 
sodium was delivered. He gave 
instructions for it to be properly 
stored and when three samples were 
brought to his office submerged in 
paraffin, he assumed the rest had 
been similarly stored. 


Judge’s Comment 


Giving judgment, the Judge said: 
““ That it was dangerous, and reck- 
lessly dangerous, to allow the sodium 
to be transported in that manner I 
have no doubt, and I am quite sure 
that had the Chief Officer known it 
was being so handled, he would have 
prevented it immediately. 


* The Chief Officer assumed that 
his subordinates knew a great deal 
more about sodium than any of them 
apparently did. I am quite satisfied 
that there was negligence on the part 
of the brigade—fantastic negligence 
—in allowing this dangerous material 
to be dealt with and transported in 





accidents rose slightly from 651 to665. the time, said 


Legal Notes: (Continued from page 291) 


a failure to prosecute the offender effectively would 
result in the sovereign losing his rights of forfeiture. 
The proposition that the criminal should recompense 
his victim and a crimina! court should have power to 
make such an order on conviction is on the face of it an 
attractive one, but let us examine it a little further. 


Position of Police 


The duty of a criminal court is to decide whether or 
not the accused is, upon the evidence, guilty of the 
offence charged. The evidence is directed solely to that 
issue and any doubt is resolved in favour of the defend- 
ant. The criminal court is clearly not in a position to 
determine in terms of money the amount of damage that 
has been suffered by the victim and to admit evidence 
upon that issue would obviously raise matters of 
considerable prejudice to the accused. To carry out 
effectively the duty of assessing damage it would be 
necessary for the criminal court to hold a second trial for 
that purpose after the criminal trial that resulted in the 
conviction of the defendant. 

The police are the prosecuting authority in by far the 
great majority of criminal cases that come before the 
courts and their efforts are directed to the task of 
accumulating the evidence to prove the guilt of the 
accused. Are they to be charged also with the duty of 
ascertaining in terms of cash the amount of damage that 
has been done to the victim? And where there is more 
than one victim of a criminal offence, are they to attempt 
to apportion the damages? These damages are a private 
and not a public matter. Let the police carry out their 
public duty, for to saddle them with the task of pursuing 
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he accepted the this astonishing way.” 


the private rights of a citizen would not only burden 
them with duties for which they are not trained and 
which are beyond their scope but would surely lead more 
than ever to the appearance of taking sides. 


Risk of Blackmail 


What is to be the position of the victim if the criminal 
court has found the defendant not guilty? At the 
present time an acquittal is no bar to an action for civil 
injury unless the plaintiff colluded with the defendant 
in procuring the acquittal. In those circumstances is the 
victim to be left his civil remedy? If so, it is obvious 
that there will be a great temptation to a victim to ensure 
at all costs that the accused is convicted so that he can 
obtain compensation cheaply and quickly. There is the 
added risk of blackmail over the threat of the institution 
of criminal proceedings merely for the purpose of 
obtaining damages for an alleged crime; and there will 
undoubtedly be an increase in the number of criminal 
prosecutions withdrawn upon the payment of a sum 
of money as damages. 


Is it suggested that damages be awarded in addition 
to the punishment for the crime against the State or is 
the ability to pay damages to be used in mitigation of the 
penalty? If the latter, one can forsee the wealthy 
escaping their just deserts merely by the payment of 
money. 

These are a few thoughts on this proposition and no 
doubt there are many more objections that can be 
raised to it. So attractive as it may at first appear, let 
us leave well alone and let the criminal courts deal with 
criminal matters and leave civil rights to the civil courts. 
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Book Reviews 


“ MASTERS OF DECEIT” 


The Story of Communism 
in America 


By J. Edgar Hoover 
(Dent: 25s.) 


O much that has come from 

America on the subject of Com- 
munistic “* operations” there has 
been coloured by political disputa- 
tion, so much concealed in clouds of 
fanatical charges and _ counter- 
charges, that it has been difficult to 
judge the measure of their influence 
on American life or indeed to weigh 
precisely the truthful content of a 
great deal of the evidence adduced 
in the public Press or the Courts. 
As Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Mr. Edgar Hoover has 
been the head and front of the 
campaign against Commuunistic 
breaches of the social order and he 
has now produced a work which 
clearly sets out the indictment against 
“The Party”. Explaining and 
justifying the insistent war which he 
has waged on the national security 
front over many years, it is a pretty 
formidable document. 

Aim to Seize America 


For Mr. Hoover, who has seen so 
much of its effects and, incidentally, 
knows so much about its origins 
and its members, there is no shadow 
of doubt about the reality of the 
Communist menace and its threat 
to the American way of life. He 
describes the Party as a “ Trans- 
mission Belt’ whereby the Soviet 
mentality is being imposed on 
thousands of Americans, its objective 
the politically-mature comrade who 
will work ceaselessly for a revolution 
that would make the U.S. part of the 
Soviet system. This revolution, 
according to the party leaders, would 
follow the course of the Russian 
overthrow of 1917, with abrogation 
of Federal and State constitutions 
and the substitution of Soviets whose 
behests would be enforced by a Red 
Army. All forms of personal 
property or private ownership would, 
of course, be liquidated. That this is 
the aim and no mere figment of a 
fearful imagination, Mr. Hoover’s 
authority is the dedication of William 
Z. Foster, Chairman Emeritus of the 
Party’s National Committee, of his 
1949 work, The Twilight of World 
Capitalism, “* To my great-grandson, 
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Joseph Manley Kolko, who will live 
in a Communist United States ”’ 


** State Within a State ”’ 


Meanwhile, the F.B.1. Chief points 
out, the Party is a state within a 
state. It has its own system of 
“courts ’”’, legislative assemblies, 


schools and Press. It enforces its own 


laws, has its own standards of 
conduct, offers its own road to 
Utopia. 


The Party member may physically 
reside in the United States but he 
lives in the Communist “ World ”’. 
What does he do there? For one 
thing, according to Mr. Hoover, 
there is the Communist under- 
ground. Such phases of the pro- 
gramme as cannot be conducted 
openly and lawfully are its province; 
its objectives, aid to Soviet espion- 
age, seizure of strategic positions in 
industry for potential sabotage, tech- 
niques to discredit law enforcement 
and infiltration of the armed forces. 

Soviet Spy System 

Mr. Hoover admits a_ gradual 
lessening of the Soviet spy system’s 
dependence on “ The Party”. But 
this is due to the fact that the 
system is now able to stand on its 
own feet. It is no longer a crude, 
clumsy affair but a deadly efficient 
profession, skilfully directed from 
Moscow. With its thousands of 
members, however, the Party repre- 
sents a vast reservoir of potential 
espionage agents, if the request for 
aid should ever come from Russia. 
In Mr. Hoover’s view, it is a tremend- 
ous and present danger to the 
country’s security. 


Spy Money Confiscated 


One gathers that the United States 
is by no means defenceless against its 
enemies, either overt or under-cover, 
and that the F.B.I. can point to out- 
standing triumphs in its counter- 
espionage. There was, for instance, 
the story of the agent, planted with 
the American air forces in Austria, 
who so far earned the trust of the 
Communist underground chiefs on 
the Continent that he was able to 
establish close contact with the chiefs 
of their espionage ring when he 
returned to the States. One sequel 
was a memorable series of prosecu- 
tions and sentences. Another was 
the unmasking of a senior diplomat 
at the Soviet embassy in Washington 
and his departure, after being 
declared persona non grata. Still 
another was the receipt by the U.S. 


Treasury of thousands of dollars of 
Soviet funds paid as bribes to the 
unsuspected F.B.I. agent! 

No Room For Witch Hunts 

This exposé of the Communist 
campaign has been written as a 
warning to Americans and as a help 
to them in recognising the red hand 
when they see it. Mr. Hoover makes 
a big point of what the average 
citizen can do to combat it. Identi- 
fying Communism, he says, is not 
easy. The fight against it must be 
waged with a full regard to the 
historic liberties of the nation. It is 
not to be furthered by slapping the 
label “Red”, or ‘ Communist”, 
on anyone who happens to hold 
different views from one’s own. 
Smears and irresponsible charges 
hinder rather than help the fight. 
Honest dissent must not be confused 
with disloyalty. Nevertheless, any 
information about espionage, sabo- 
tage or subversive activities may be 
useful to the F.B.I., even if it seems 
incomplete or trivial. The patriotic 
citizen should not, however, try to 
do the investigating himself. That is 
the job of the professional investi- 
gator. “ Hysteria, witch hunts and 
vigilantes weaken our internal secur- 
ity,” declares Mr. Hoover. 

This is a book written with a 
specific purpose and with special 
application to the American scene. 
But it can be read and pondered with 
advantage here, where the technique 
of infiltration, for example, is becom- 
ing increasingly recognisable. 


Public Security 


Crime Zone 
By Colonel Gerald Richardson, 
C.M.G. 


(John Long: 18s.) 


"THOSE police officers who took up 

appointments on the Continent 
after the war usually have an exten- 
sive fund of stories to tell of their 
experiences. Colonel Richardson 
served before the war in the Metro- 
politan Police, working mainly in 
the East End. Here he had the usual 
round of routine incidents before he 
moved to the Yard itself, until one 
day in 1943 he suddenly found him- 
self picked for the job of Chief of 
Police in Palermo, Sicily. 

It is at this point that his book on 
his war-time and subsequent career 
really begins. He was later selected 

(Continued on page 296) 
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ESPIONAGE “WAR” IN GERMANY 


Communist Agents Identified 


Following successful counter- 
intelligence activity by the Federal 
Government’s State Security agencies 
in Bonn, the East German espionage 
system has been forced to re- 
organise and has retaliated against 
revelations of its work by in turn 
revealing a list of West German spy 
rings alleged to be operating from 
West Berlin. 

The Bonn authorities recently 
uncovered a group of more than 20 
agents operating in Dr. Adenauer’s 
own Christian Democratic Party. 
Thirty-eight other agents were also 
forced into the open and it seems 
that no less than 3,000 Communist 
spies have been identified. Even so, 
the number still at work runs into 
thousands. They are supported by 
large funds from East Germany and 
aim as much at establishing centres 
tor future sabotage and subversive 
activities as at immediate intelligence 
duties. 

The East German machine is 
known to have penetrated Govern- 
mental and Armed Service quarters. 
Its success can be appreciated only 
against the present political atmo- 
sphere and the circumstances of a 
heavy influx of refugees in recent 
years from the East. The speed with 





Book Reviews : 

Continued from page 295 

Chief of Police in Trieste, and when 
the Free Zone Allied Government 
came to an end he moved yet again 
to take over the police at Tangier. 
One might have thought that out of 
these years a very full and enlighten- 
ing narrative would have been culled. 
But, in fact, Colonel Richardson’s 
book comprises little more than a 
series of events, adventures, and 
persons loosely brought together and 
set against a sketchy background of 
life in these foreign towns. The 
author himself appears on the cover 
looking rather like a Grahame 
Greene intelligence character. But 
he does not quite succeed in bringing 
out the detail or the continuity of his 
C.1.D. work. One feels that a good 
opportunity has been missed. For 
those, however, who like a casual 
refreshing of their memories of post- 
war public security duties, Colonel 
Richardson’s book may be recom- 
mended. 
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which West Germany has rearmed 
and been recreated has led to 
demands for personnel with training 
and experience, thus introducing 
plenty of individuals into high office 
with previous Nazi connections. 
Communist sympathisers have 
found the net comparatively easy to 
slip through. 

One of the persons arrested on 
suspicion of subversive activity in 
June was the personal secretary of 
General Kammhuber, head of the 
Luftwaffe. 


It is estimated that the East 
German espionage machine numbers 
13,000, though obviously the figure 
cannot be more than an estimate. 
What is certain is that it greatly 
outnumbers the West German system 
and presents counter-intelligence in 
Bonn with a constantly expanding 
probtem. 


POLICE IN RHODESIA 


The view has been put forward by 
Sir Roy Welensky, Prime Minister 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, that the establishment of 
a Federal police force, in addition to 
the territorial police forces, must be 
considered very seriously. 

Commenting on the experiences 
gained during the recent disturbances 
in Nyasaland, he said that the most 
cogent lesson was the need for 
adequate policing of the right sort, 
with an effective intelligence service. 
The army could never take the place 
of such a force. 


German Car Thefts 
Analysis 

The lower Saxony police have 
stated that about 95 per cent. of car 
thieves in West Germany take the 
vehicles for pleasure purposes. Most 
of them borrow the cars on Fridays 
and Saturdays for a week-end drive. 
Car stealing often doubles during the 
summer. 

Hardly 5 per cent. of West German 
car thieves are professionals, who 
modify the cars for illegal sale in 
foreign countries. Of other car 
thieves, the vast majority are under 
25 years of age, and 60 per cent. less 
than 21. 





and News 


FORENSIC SCIENCE IN 
SCOTLAND 


Possible New System 


The belief that forensic science 
responsibilities in Scotland might be 
re-organised to come under the 
Scottish Home Department was 
expressed in Glasgow on 9th July by 
Chief Detective Inspector James K. 
McLellan, of Glasgow Police Identi- 
fication Bureau. He was addressing 
members of the Society of Chemical 
Industry on “ Chemistry and Police 
Investigation ”’. 


Inspector McLellan said that the 
nationalisation of Scottish laborator- 
ies would lead to greater specialisa- 
tion and to smoother running of the 
organisation. The Home Office had 
set up English laboratories 30 years 
ago, and later took over forensic 
science laboratories in Wales and 
Northern Ireland. 


There was not yet a Scottish Office 
laboratory, Inspector McLellan said, 
but the Glasgow police laboratory 
was available to any police force or 
local authority department, and 
worked in close co-operation with 
experts in many fields. 

He suggested that a laboratory 
should be situated somewhere in the 
Forth-Clyde belt, where the incidence 
of crime in Scotland was greatest. 


The Editor will be pleased to 
receive notifications from commer- 
cial firms, the banks and insurance 
companies, of security news, appoint- 
ments, and meetings. 


The Editor also welcomes letters 
and contributions from readers. If 
typed they should be in double spacing. 
Tt 2y should be addressed to him at 
the Security Gazette, 5-6 Clement’s 
Inn, London, W.C.2. 
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They can’t get 
away with it! 


IF BANDITS ATTACK — YOUR CASH 
WILL BE SAFE IN A ZENITH CAR SAFE 


@ THE KEY IS DROPPED IN A SLOT 
IN THE PRESENCE OF THE BANK 
CASHIER. 


@ SAFE IS AUTOMATICALLY LOCKED 
TO THE FRAMEWORK IN THE 
BOOT OF YOUR CAR. 


@ ANY INTERFERENCE WITH THE 
“ZENITH” WILL IMMEDIATELY 
SOUND THE ALARM. 


@ THE SAFE CAN ONLY BE OPENED 
AT ITS DESTINATION BY YOUR 
CASHIER’S DUPLICATE KEY. 
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THE ZENITH CAR SAFE 


FOR DEMONSTRATION AND DETAILS OF “SAFES TO MEASURE" CALL 51545 


CLEMENT GARRETT & CO. *, 


LEYBURN ROAD WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 8. Tel. 51545. ‘Grams Automatics 


and Theft 


The BLICK System is chosen by so many famous names such as 
The Admiralty, Lloyds Bank, Ford Motor Co., I.C.l., Crosse & 
Blackwell, the B.B.C.—those are but a few who have chosen for 
their protection the— 


BLICK WATCHMAN’S CLOCK 


The advantages are overwhelming. With Blick System you can see 
immediately, from the pattern of records whether or not the 
Watchman is varying his route, setting off at different times each 
—_ hurrying through his rounds or doing the job faithfully and 
well. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


Learn more about this great method of 
protection against fire and theft. Write 
today for the 
free 12 - page 
booklet describ- 
ing the unique 
Blick System. It’s 
worth having. 





BLICK TIME RECORDERS LTD. 


96/100 ALDERSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.I. 
MONarch 6256. 











FALLSHAW 
Security Specialist 


FALLSHAW 
The City Locksmith 


Estimates & Advice FREE from : 
S. W. FALLSHAW 
29-30 BEECH ST., LONDON, E.C.I 


Phone: MONarch 8370 








MEMBER OF GREATER LONDON MASTER LOCKSMITHS’ ASSOCIATION 


Anti-Gelignite Systems 


Automatic Anti-explosive 
devices and bolts fitted to your 
strongroom or safe. 


Grills Bars and Locks 


fitted to Insurance Company 
specifications. 


Stockist 


of all leading makes of locks, 
lever and combination. 
Trade supplied. 


Safes and Strongrooms 


opened, serviced and repaired. 
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REGENT 2896-8 Established 1947 REGENT 1913-4 


NIGHT SECURITY LIMITED 


NIGHT PROTECTION SPECIALISTS 


DAY & NIGHT SECURITY OFFICERS SUPPLIED 
FOR ANY PURPOSE AT ONE HOUR’S NOTICE 


We specialize in Office and Factory Protection 


Our modern methods of Security have attracted a long list of Leading Industrialists, Banks 
and Insurance Companies under our protection 


THIS SERVICE CAN OPERATE ANYWHERE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND ON THE CONTINENT 
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ALL CARS RADIO CONTROLLED 
inspectors ready to go out to check Security Guards on Assignment 


24-HOUR SERVICE 365 DAYS PER YEAR 
Head Office: 54/56, REGENT STREET, W.| 
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